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ABSTIUkCT 

The Ob Jective of tW e study was to make an aj;pralsal of the 
Executive Development Training program of the Navy Department for the 
purpose of establishing criteria and recommendations fbr the use of 
naval ordnance field activities in establishing executive develojimai t 
training programs. The criteria upon which the appraisal was based 
included the programs aid procedures recognized as outstanding in the 
executive develoiment training field, current publications on the sub- 
ject, and conferences with executives active in the field of executive 
training. 

The jnsjority of the material upon which the investigation was 
based was obtained through conferences with various executives currently 
working in the Navy Department program. Study of training directives, 
program descriptions, training files, und conferences with Tralnirg 
Directors, res'^lted in a thorough coverage of tiie Navy Department 
pro gran . The procedures observed and the infoimition obtained were 
then compared with the generally accepted practices indicated by a survey 
of the literature devoted to such training in business and industry. 

The results of this study are considered worthwhile. In terms 
of the criteria used in the appraisal , it is concluded that the 1^’avy 
Departrfient has a strong, highly flexible, individualized program that 
is well integrated into regular departmental operotions. Top civilian 
management support has contributed materially to the program success. 
However, the progran has two fundamental weaknesses which would seriously 
detract from its effectiveness in any application to ordnance field 
activities. These weaknesses are: (1) Too little organization planning, 
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and (2) the program is not Integrated nith an eiecutiTe inventory 
and placement plan. 

For ordnance field activities, many of the practices of the 
Navy Department program could be employed to some extent provioing 
they are adjusted to the needs of the activity. To offset the weak- 
nesses of the Navy Department program, the following recommendations 
are offered; 

1. Base the program on effective long-range organization 
planning. 

2. appoint an executive development committee charged with 
the development of guiding principles and specific 
procedures necessary to the success of the program, 

3. The Fxecutive Development Committee membership should include 

a. The Commanding Officer 

b. The heads of the various divisions 

c. The branch head of the "branch in question" in 
individual cases, 

d. The Industrial Relations Director as a staff 
representative . 

4. Write a complete job description for each position in the 
orgtni/ation detailing the exact responsibility, authority, 
and relationship v/i th others, otandard Form 75, Job Descrip- 
tion, is usually not adequate. 

5. “ake an inventory of personnel in executive positions to 
determine present and future requirements. 

6. Prepare an appraisal report on each executive and prospective 



executive, outlining performai\ce , potential, training needs 
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and course of action. 

V. Develop procedures that will Insure that; 

a. No one is overlooked, 

b. Individual proeress is periodically reviewed. 

c. The development plan fits the individuals requirements. 
To the best of the writer's knowledge, this is the first appraisal 

of executive development training in the Navy Department by aae not 
involved in the administration of that program. 



Mi APPRAISAL OF EXECUTIVE DEVELOFPIEKr TRAIIjING 



AS APPLICABLE TO NAVAL FIEID ACTIVITIES 
INTRODUCTION 

This study was prompted by the desire of the Commanding Officer, 

U. S. Naval Ordnance Plant, Indianapolis, Indiana, to establish an execu- 
tive development training program vMch would satisfy the needs of that 
plant. However, preliminary investigations at the Ordnance Plant dis- 
closed that very little preparatory work had been done with regard to 
the determination of the need for executive training. In addition, it 
was found that plant policy on executive training was not clearly 
defined, and that effective procedures for the systematic appraisal of 
executive performance and potential were not established. 

Further investigation at the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, 
disclosed that, with one possible exception, the Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory, White Oaks, Maryland, no other ordnance field activity had an 
operating executive development program. The training program at the 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory is largely a professional development rather 
than an executive development program, therefore it was not included 
in this study. 

In view of the above, it was decided that the interests of the 
Ordnance Plant at Indiana po}.is, as well as those of other ordnance 
field activities, could possibly best be served by an appraisal of 
executive training as it exists in the Navy Department in Washington. 

Inasmuch as the literature available on executive development in 
the Navy Department is extremely limited, the writer, in order to obtain 



reliable first-hind information, held numerous conferences with various 
top-level executives v^o are concerned with executive training at the 
departmental level. The information obtained in these conferences has, 
in many instances, not heretofore been published. In addition, to the 
best of the writer’s knowledge, no previous appraisal of executive 
development training in the departmental service has been made by one 
not involved in the departmental training program. 

A survey of the literature devoted to executive training prac- 
tices in business and industry was made to determine the most widely 
accepted techniques and procedures in current use by recognized authori- 
ties in the field. It was found that the details of the numerous well- 
organized programs varied markedly; however, the principles involved 
were remarkably ccmipatible in almost every case. These principles were 
applied in the appraisal of the Navy Department program. 

This study, then, had the following objectives: (1) to determine 

current executive developnent training practices in business and industry, 
(2) to determine and appraise the current practices and procedures in 
the Navy Department, and (3) based on the above, to develop criteria to 
assist in establishing executive training in ordnance field activities. 
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EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTHT 
Factors Influencing the Growth of "Programs" 

A n\unber of trends and conditions have contributed to the rapid 
growth of executive development programs in recent years. Not all com- 
panies have been affected to the same degree or in the same manner; 
however, "there is clear evidence that American business management is 
becoming more and more concerned with the problems of executive manpower 

development This trend is significant because it reflects a 

growing concern with the necessity for providing a more orderly and 
dependable source of supply for qualified executive manpower"^. What 
are some of the factors influencing this trend? 

1. The effect of the depression years on the progression of men in 
industry resulting from industrial contraction and reduced oppor- 
tunity. 

2. The Wiolesale removal of younger men from industry necessitated by 
World War II manpower requirements. 

3. The realization that the decline of the national birth rate during 
the depression years will cause serious shortages of manpower in 
the late 1950' s. 

4. High executive turnover - considered by many to be one of the most 
important single points underlying the need for the development of 
training programs. 

2 

5. Interest in the long-term survival of established firms • 

1. Worthy, James C, "Planned Executive Development: The Experience of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co." AMA Personnel Series No . 137 . 

2. Riegel, John W. , Executive Development . Ch.2, University of Michigan 
Press, 1952 . 
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6. Existing economic and political problems such as : 

a. Rate of expansion. 

b. Technological advancement. 

c. Increased government regulation. 

d. Decentralization of operations and control. 

e. Diversification of products and services. 

f. Grovrth of unionism. 

Objectives 

The literature reveals the significant fact that companies vary 
widely in their individual statements of training objectives. Some of 
these are: to keep executives alert, to attract and hold men of execu- 

tive calibre, to improve morale, to provide a proving ground for future 
executives, to make good men better, and to increase the effectiveness 
of the executive family as an operating team. However, most programs 
have at least two objectives in common. They are^: 

1. The preparation of men to perform more effectively in their present 
capacity. 

2. The provision of a pool of qualified men to fill executive positions 
or to assume greater responsibility as needed. 

The Standard Oil Company of California established its formal 
company-wide program in 1946 and is considered by many to be one of the 
best systematic training programs. Mr. H. L. Samuelson, Manager of 
Executive Development for that company, defined the primary objectives as 



3. C alifornia Inst . of Tech . Industrial Relations Bull . No . 23 , page 4. 

4. Ibid. 3. page 1 
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”1. To provide adequate reserves of qualified and seasoned candidates 
to fill executive, supervisory, and key staff positions as needs 
occur throughout the company and its subsidiaries. 

"2. To assure promising individuals opportunity to develop and utilize 
their capabilities, to the mutual advantage of individual and 
company. 

"3. As replacements occur, to assure that key positions are filled by 
individuals fully qualified to meet all requirements. 

"4. To develop and foster among management full appreciation of the 
obligation as to selection, training, appraisal, placement, and 
utilization of key personnel on a company-wide rather than a 
purely departmental basis." 

These objectives are perhaps as complete and accurate as one could 

devise. 



Organization Planning 

Many companies came face to face with the need for a systematic, 
continuous executive development program as one result of a careful 
study of the organizational structure of their respective firms. Indeed, 
it is generally agreed that organization planning is a "must" as the 
first element of an executive development program. Managers must recog- 
nize its future as well as its present executive needs. "Each organiza- 
tion has to be tailored to suit the needs of the company in question."^ 
The basic principles of organization are well known and will not 



5. Ibid 3, page 6. 
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be repeated here; hov/ever, effective planning must take into account 
these principles. Many compianies, after studying their organization, 
became painfully aware of such shortcomings as responsibility without 
authority, too many individiaals reporting to one senior, too many levels 
of supervision, overlapping of responsibilities and divided authority. 

Organization planning must consider, among other things, the 
"compatibility of the responsibilities and tasks assigned to any posi- 
tion, the balancing of the work loads in the several positions, the 
matching of authority with responsibility, and the teaming up of 
specialized individuals and groups in joint efforts upon complex prob- 
lems." "The organization structure can always be under scrutiny with 
a view to its improvement . 

When the structure of the organization is reasonably well defined, 
the responsibilities assigned to various individuals are apparent and a 
basis for appraising incumbent performance is available. 

Initiation of the Program 

The first and most obvious conclusion one reaches after study 
of the existing programs is that no two are identical in the detailed 
procedures employed in establishing them. The best programs in existence 
at the present time have been evolutionary in nature, not reform move- 
ments. They have started with attention directed to replacement require- 
ments at the "top" of the management pyramid, then have been extended 
to cover the lesser positions down through the organization. The pro- 
grams vhich seem to have met with the greatest success were those in 



6. Ibid. 2, page 34 
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which too broad a scope was not taken at first, but rather in which 
company management sought success vdth each step and slowly expanded the 
program. 

The Westinghouse Electric Corporation, in initiating its program, 
appointed a Policy Committee responsible for establishing a sound 
"Development Program". This committee appointed a company-wide Director 
of Managem*ent Development and a Management Development Advisory Committee, 
members of which were directly under their respective counterparts on 
the Policy Committee. The Director and Advisory Committee then conducted 
an investigation into current practices of other companies, reviewed the 
objectives established by the Policy Committee, and made recommendations 
to originate a program in one division of the company as a trial opera- 
tion. This procedure enabled the Corporation's management personnel 
to keep an appraising eye on every phase of the program as it progressed, 
noting shortcomings, observing the reactions of the participants, and 
correcting mistakes as they occurred. 

Experience in business and industry has shown that the success 
of any program of executive development depends on several factors. 

First , and of utmost importance, is that the chief executive must be con- 
vinced of the necessity and importance of the program, and must convey 
his conviction to his subordinates. The chief executive must convey his 
conviction to subordinates by personally devoting time to the program. 

Secondly , since the selection and development of subordinates 
is a primary responsibility of every executive, it is important that the 
program be developed cooperatively with the key senior executives of the 
firm. This leads to better understanding of the program and helps to 
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nake it work . 

Thirdly , "it is important that some member of nanagement who 
understands the need for executive development be responsible for • 
seeing that it is carried out. To insure an overall objective view- 

7 

point, this individual should report directly to the chief executive." 

The Executive Development Committee . Many companies have estab- 
lished special committees at the very highest level to insure that the 
principles outlined above are carried out. These committees are known 
variously as "Placement and Review Committee", "fianagement Training 
Committee", "Developnent Panel", to mention a few. They differ in 
composition fx*om firm to firm, but a good composite might be: 

1. The chief executive as chairman. 

2. The operating heads of the various divisions of a company. 

3. Additional personnel from the "division in question" when 
handling specific cases. 

4. Some staff representative, often the Industrial Relations 
Director, serving in a secretarial capacity and as an 
advisor. 

. Among the various writers in the field one can find numerous 
concepts of the functions of Executive Development Committees; however, 
the following appear to be rather widely recognized: 

1. To develop principles and specific procedures essential to 
the success of the program. * 

7. "The Development of Executive Talent," American Management Associa- 
tion, 1952, page 37. 
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2. To develop appropriate forms for the administration of the 
program. 

3. To review the performance and records of executive personnel. 

4. To determine training needs. 

5. To select candidates for training. 

6. To approve techniques of training and development to be 
employed . 

7. To be responsible for review and follow-up functions. 

8. To continuously appraise the program to ensure that the 
companies' needs are being adequately met. 

These general functions of the "Committee" are self-explanatory and no 
further comment seems necessary or desirable. However, the material that 
follows describes some of the details of the committee activity with 
special emphasis upon forrriS, selection of personnel, training processes 
and procedures, and follow-up. 

Forms Essential to the Program 

At least a minimum of records are necessary to the success of 

any program. This is particularly true of personnel programs of any 

kind. Facts about the participants must be readily available. These 

may include: IVhat is his job? How is his job being done? What 

are his personal traits and habits? Does he participate in community 

activities? etc. In addition, a systematic and precise method must 

be available to determine training needs, replacement needs and individual 

performance or rating in his job. To accomplish these purposes the 

6 

following forms are often used: 

8. Ibid. 3, page 13. 
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1. Job Descriptions 

2. Personal Record or Qualifications Sheet 

3. Merit or Performance Reviews 

k. Gap Sheets 

5. Replacement Schedules or Charts 

6. Organization Charts 

Job Descriptions . Many firms have foxind that the "old** types of 
job descriptions, the check-list form, are too brief and lacking in 
elements required in job synthesis and organization planning. As a 
result, in order to meet the requirements of organization planning and 
manpower analysis, many firms have developed "job descriptions" which 
not only outline the responsibilities and authority of the position, 
but include a statement of the function of the position and its rela- 
tionships with other functions. Such job descriptions naturally follow 
from an exhaustive and detailed study of company organization. In some 
cases managements have developed detailed "Management Guides" in which 
all positions are charted and described. The Standard Oil Company of 
California has in daily use an outstanding example of such a guide. 

Fig. 1 is the hypothetical job description for the position of Manager 
of the Personnel Department. 

Personal Record . Another of the basic records essential to the 
proper administration of the Executive Development Program is the 
Personal Record. The form and content of personal records varies from 
company to company; however, much of the required information is availa- 
ble in most companies. "The principal problem is to assemble materials 
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MANAGEMENT GUIDE 

MANAGER, PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

I. FUNCTION 

As a staff member of management, the Manager of the Personnel Department is 
charged with advising the President and furnishing functional guidance to the 
heads of the organizational components of the Company by developing and apply- 
ing sound plans and practices for personnel administration and industrial relations, 
and with conducting such activities for the staff departments. 

II. RESPONSIBILITIES AND AUTHORITY 

Within the limits of his approved progrrara and corporate policies and control 
procedures, the Manager of the Personnel Department is responsible for, and has 
commensurate authority to accomplish, the fulfillment of the duties set forth below. 

He may delegate to members of his Department appropriate portions of his re- 
sponsibilities together with proportionate authority for their fulfillment, but ho may 
not delegate or relinquish his over-all responsibility for results nor any portion of 
his accountability. 

A. Activities 

1. He will formulate, or receive and recommend for approval, proposals for 
policies on personnel administration and industrial relations, will ad: in- 
ister such policies when approved, and will conduct such activities for t!:v 
staff departments. 

2. He will establish procedures for personnel administraticn and Indu.^tricI 
relations, and will establish end administer procedures for the imtiaticn 
and maintenance of personnel records. 

3. He will negotiate, but not sign, cgreemenls with employee group*" an i 

labor unions, and their representatives, affecting staff depc-’-tmo: t i. - 
ployees or employees of both the Ma.»'ketir.g end Manufajtunng Dt , * 
and will advise and assist in the negotiation of such egreenen^'* r- - , ^ 

employees of only one division, cs requested. 

4. He will establish and conduct a Company personnel ofneo the o 
istration of personnel and industrial relations matters, c.nd witi rrclr ♦ 
therein perso.nnel records of members of mancgomcnl c.nd I. 'm/- 
employees. 

5. He will participate in the selection of pcrson.nel for rr.cr.'i’g' z.( r.[ ‘ 

and will conduct the initial inter/iew of applicants for su-h po*.t'. * • *.■ 
for employment in the home office. 

6. Ho will prepare, guide, and co-ordinate the personnel rating on i j - • 

development programs, and will formulate, or receive a.nd :Lr2r. t ^ * 
approval, proposals for action based thereon. 

7. He will guide and co-ordinato the safety program and safety stc.ndar^’» « » ' 
practices, and will disseminate applicable safety laws and ord^.'s 

8. He will guide and co-ordinate employee benefit plo.ns end prograr. on i 
will conduct activities pertaining thereto for the personnel cl the sto.f 
departments. 

B. Organization of His Department 

1. He will recommend changes in the basic structure and complement of 
Department. 

C. Personnel of His Deportment 

1. Having ascertained the availability of qualified talent from within the Cc.:.- 
pany, he v/ill hire personnel for, or appoint employees to, positions otner 
than in management within the limits of his approved basic organization. 

2. Ho will approve salary changes for personnel not subject to the provi.*^ion 
of the Fair Labor Stondards Act wlio receive not over $350 per month, and 
will recommend salary changes for such personnel receiving in excess ci 
that amount 

3. Ho will approve wage changes for personnel subject to the provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

41 

Fig. 1. Job Description. Courtesy of the Standard Oil Company of 
California. 
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4. He will recommend promotion, demotion, and release ol personnel not sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

5. He will approve promotion, demotion, and release of personnel subject to 
the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

6. He will approve vacations and personal leaves, except his ov/n. 

7. He will prepare necessary job and position descriptions. 

D. Finances of His Department 

1. He will prepare the annual budget. 

2. Ho will administer funds allotted under the approved annual budget, or 
any approved extraordinary or capital expenditure program, or any 
appropriation. 

3. He will approve payment from allotted funds of operating expenses and 
capital expenditures not in excess of $1,000, which are not covered by the 
approved budget, any approved expenditure program, or an appropriation. 

4. He will recommend extraordinary or capital expenditure programs and 
appropriations. 

5. Ho will administer fiscal procedures. 

6. He will receive for reviev/ and recommendation the items of the annual 
budgets of other staff departments and the field divisions coming within 
his province. 

III. RELATIONSHIPS 

The Manager of the Personnel Department will observe and conduct the follow- 
ing relationships. He may delegate portions of the conduct of such relationships to 
members of his Deportmeiit, but may not delegate his over-all responsibility or 
accountability for their proper conduct. 

A. The Prosidont 

1. Ho is Gccountab^:D to tl:e President for the fulfillment of his function, respon- 
sibilities and crathcrity, and relationships, and for their proper interpre- 
tation. 

2. Ho v.dl! rolicv»- the President of adiainistrctive detail as outlined in this 
Guide or as speediod by tlie President. 

B. Other Doperirnent Manaaevs 

1. He v/ili an\L r-- end assist clhei Depertment Managers in the fulfillment of 
their re-'po:dv'^ iunctiers in mcttc^s within his province and will co-ordinate 
hi.T Gc'iviti^^ . and co-oporcrte vrith them in matters of mutual concern, but 
in so doing he will not assume, nor will he be delegated, any function, 
rerponsibilitv. auu.oril/ o; relationship belonging to any other member of 
management. 

C. General nf Divisions 

1, Ho v/ill advise ciiJ the General Managers of the Divisions in the ful- 

fillment of ih ir rccoective functions in matters within his province and will 
co-erdinnte his and co-operate with them in matters of mutual 

concern, b'll in au doing ho will no( assume, nor will he be delegated, any 
function, rrsi ensihiUty, authority or relationship belonging to any other 
member ol mancgcincnt. 

D. Others 

1. Ill the conduct of these relationsliips, he will establish and maintain those 
contacts necessary to the fulfillment of his function. 

2. The Precid*nnt may specify, from time to time, other relationships to be con- 
ducted by him. 

E. The Public 

1. Ho v.dll conduct such rolaticnships outside the Company as ere necessary 
to the accoinplisliment of his function, acting in such coses only as the 
reprosontalivu of the Pio-sident 
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which are already available but scattered."' According to one authori- 
10 

ty this record should give a case history of the individual, including 
description of the person, formal education, pre-company work experience, 
coK.pany experience, and outside activities. "The meat of the record 
for purposes of the Executive Development Program is the detailing of 
experience in the one place." The importance of the centralization 
of personal information is readily apparent when one notes that "past 
performance is regarded by nany companies as the best basis for fore- 

12 

casting the capacity of key men to undertake greater responsibilities". 

Performance Review . This form is essentially a means of catalog- 
ing the appraisal of the individual's performance in his job. Once 
again the literature reveals a wide variety of documents used in record- 
ing perfonnance appraisals. Typically, the "review" form reflects the 
appraisal methods employed by the individual company. Some firms, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, for example, use a two-part appraisal 
form in which the individual's performance is detailed according to con- 
siderations of Results, Methods, and Personal Adaptability. The second 
part, Evaluation of Potential, is designed to enable nanagement to 
obtain a picture of present resources in management personnel, to provide 
specific knowledge of the present state of readiness for greater 



9. "Recognition of Individuals", Annual Report . 1952-1953 of the Ind. 
Rel. Sect., California Inst, of Tech. 

10. H. L. Samuelson, Manager of Executive Development, Standard Oil of 

California. 

11. Ibid 7, page 369 



12. Ibid 2, page 75* 



responsibility, and to indicate Kanugecient Development steps to be 
taken. Figure 2 illustrates this essential record. 

Other companies, the L, iiaxscn Corporation, for example, use 
a single-sheet two-page form for a narrative description of performance, 
personal characteristics end potential. In addition, space has been 
provided on the reverse side of this fora to indicate action to be taken 
with regard to the appraised individual, and an indication of his cur- 
rent status. 

These are but two examples of the many forma used, but it should 
be pointed out that forms developed by one company are seldom satisfac- 
tory when adopted without modification by another. 

Gap Sheets , a few companies have developed so-called "Gap" 
sheets which have the purpose of showing in an orderly fashion the 
areas in which, and the degree to which, the qualifications of the man 
differ from the requirements of the job. The International Petroleum 
Company (Peru) developed such a form which is "a simplified job speci- 
fication on which are listed the special requirements of each succes- 
sively higher position to be checked against the qualifications of the 
person under review. it record is provided, thereby, of the differ- 
ences between the educational and vocational requirements obtained from 
the job description and the educational and vocational qualifications 
of the reviewee. It does not appear to the writer that this particular 
device has gained very widespread use. The same information is available 
in records previously described. 



13. Ibid. 7, page 315. 
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PART I— PERFORMANCE 



When reviewing the performance of an individual, be sure to evaluate this in terms of RESPONSIBILITIES 
OS outlined in the POSITION DESCRIPTION for his position. Place an 'X' in the degree block thot applies 
to each of the PERFORMANCE FACTORS under the headings, RESULTS, METHODS, AND PERSONAL 
ADAPTABILITY below. The leading questions under each factor are not to be checked individually. 

RESULTS - How well has this individual accomplished his assigned responsibilities since his lost oppraisal ? 



QUANTITY OF WORK 

How compUtely ore his Qssigrwd r*sponsibiliti«s corri«d out? 
How do occomplishmentt compar* with normel expectancy ? 
How ore ossignments completed with respect to time ? 


UN- 

SATISv 

FACTORY 


BELOW 

normal 


normally 

expected 


above 

normal 


out- 

stand- 

INC 


QUALITY OF WORK 

To what extont ore occomplishmonts free of froquont or costly errors ? 
Whot is the quolity of results when compored with normol stondords ? 
To whot oxtent is quality molntoined under all conditions ? 












CONTROL OF COSTS AND EXPENSES 
How copoble is he in budget planning and expense control ? 

Whot is his obility to operate ot minimum costs without socrificlng results ? 
How conscientious is he with regard to cost ond expense reduction? 













METHODS • How does this person go about getting his job done? How does he work with and through people? 



PLANNING AND ORGANIZING 

Haw effectively Is his personnel organised to dischorge their duties ? 
How woll doos he anticipate and prepare for chonging condittens ? 
is he constontly improving his methods and procedures? 


UN« 

SATIS. 

FACTORY 


BELOe 

NORMAL 


NORMALLY 

EXPECTED 


ABOVE 

NORMAL 


OUT- 

STAND. 

ING 


GETTING ALONG WITH OTHERS 
How tactful and diplomatic is ho in dooling with others ? 

How does he cooperate with associates in his own ond ether deportments ? 
How well does he promote free communication botweon himself ond others? 












DELEGATING RESPONSIBILITIES 

How well does he evaluate the ability of others in making ossignments ? 
To whot extent does he give his men warranted responsibility ? 

To whot degree does he develop initlotive in others ? 












DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONNEL 

Whot is his ability to rocogniie and develop the copobilitles of others ? 
How well does he offer constructive criticism ortd recognise good work ? 
How well do others learn from him ? 













PERSONAL ADAPTABILITY • What ore the personal attributes of this individual ? To what degree are they shown in his 



performance and to what extent do they help him fit into his assignment ? 



KNOWLEDGE OF JOB 

How complete is his knowledge of the work of his own ond related deportments ? 
How adequote is his knowledge of company policies effecting his responsibility ? 
How well does he keep obreost of developments in his field? 


UN- 

SATIS. 

FACTORY 


BELOe 

normal 


NORMALLY 

EXPECTED 


ABDVE 

normal 


out- 

stand. 

ING 


LEADERSHIP 

How well does he inspire teomwork ond direct his group toword a desired goal ? 
How cleorly ond understandably does he express himself to on individual or group? 
How fairly ond impartially does he treat his men? 












INITIATIVE 

To whot extent does he originate plans ond follow through? 
How promptly does he moke decisions ? 

To whot extent does he act on his own responsibility? 












DEPENDABILITY 

How reliobly does he fulfill the responsibilities of his position? 
How willingly does he occept odditionol responsibilities ? 

Does he speok ond oct for the good of the orgonizotion ? 












ANALYTICAL ABILITY 

V How well does he get all necessary focts when considering o problem? 
How well does he evoluate ond interpret the facts bearing on a problem? 
What is his obility to seporote focts from opinions ? 












VISION 

What Is his obility to think creotively ? 

To whot extent is he mentally olert ond conscious of new situations? 
How well does he look oheod ond formulate new Ideos ? 




- 









Page 2 



Fig. 2 (continued). A set of forms employed in the appraisal of performance 
and potential, sheet 2. 
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PART I— PERFORMANCE (continued) 



From the analysis of Performance Factors on the preceding page, describe in detoil in 1 and 2 below, the 
reosons influencing the conclusions reoched: (Note -Sufficient informotion should be included to help prepare 
the immediate supervisor for an effective discussion of performance with the individual.) 



1. Give exomples 



or describe areas in which performance is above normal. 



2. Give examples or indicate areas where performance could be improved. 



I 



SUMMARY OF PRESENT PERFORMANCE 



OUTSTANDING 


VERY HIGH - 
CLOSE TO 
OUTSTANDING 


ABOVE 

NORMAL 


NORMALLY 

EXPECTED 

PERFORMANCE 


BELOW 

NORMAL 


VERY LOW. 
MARGINAL 


UN. 

SATISFACTORY 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


LIMITED APPRAISAL • NEW ON THE JOB 


[ (CHECK BOTH HERE AND ABOVE WHERE APPLICABLE) 



GENERAL 

1. Is he well suited to the type of work he is now doing ? Yes □ No □ If not, whot do you recommend? 



2. What course of action do you recommend to improve his performance ? - 



3. Has there been 



any marked change in performance since his lost appraisal ? 



Explain briefly 



|| appraisal MADE BY: 
name 



TITLE 



name 



TITLE 



name 



- TITLE 



Pa^e 3 



Fig. 2 (continued). set of fonns employed In the appraisal of 
performance and potential, sheet 3. 
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— z^:rr: ^i^c*4444(Ut ^f2fi^uulcU utiUt 9*tdivid*iol 

Informol discussion of Performonce between the individuol ond his immediote supervisor is essentiol ond 
is intended to promote ond mointoin good morole by estoblishing mutual understanding* Performance, 
stressing responsibilities stoted in his Position Description, should be discussed thoroughly In o privote 
friendly conference in order to: 

• Give the individuol recognition of his outstanding accomplishments. 

• • Let him know exoctly where he stands. 

• Show him where it is felt he con improve himself. 

• Exploin why It is to his odvontoge to undertoke this improvement. 



In further discussion, drow from him the informotion colled for in the following questions ond enter onswers in the 
appropriate spoces : 



(o) What does he hope to achieve within the company ? 



(b) What does he believe to be his outstanding abilities ? 



(c) Whot is he doing to Improve himself both personolly ond in relotion to his present position? 



(d) What help, odvice or porticipotion does he desire from the company with respect to his troining ond development? 



(e) What wos the reoction of the individual to the discussion of his Performonce? 



DISCUSSED WITH INDIVIDUAL BY: 



NAME 
Page 4 



IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR 



TITLE 



DATE 



Fig. 2 (continued), m . set of forms employed in the uppraisal of 
performance and potential, sheet 4 . 
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Fig. 2 (continued). ^ set of forms employed in the appraisal of 
performance and potential, sheet 5. 
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J 

PART n— EVALUATION OF POTENTIAL (continued) 



m. 



If this individual hos potcnfiolity for odvancement, but needs supplementary development, what experience and trail 
ing would you suggest os being most beneficial in reodying him for promotion? 



-T 



IV. 






Are there any other conditions of o business or personal noture which might limit his flexibility for advancement or 
relocotion? Explain; 



NAMf 



r Aw( 



* \Mf 



evaluatioh made by 

-TITLE 
TITLE 
TITLE 



APPROVED BY 



» A* 



^I■I0■ roCOwwiTTri CmA||»maii« 



TITLE 



DATE 



i 



Pap.r 1 



Fig, 2 (continued). A set of forms employed in the appraisal of 
performance and potential, sheet 6. 
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Repl&cement Tables or Schedules . The purpose of the ReplaceKieEt 

Table Is to show in an orderly manner; (1) the relative performance 

and potentiality of incunbeuts in various executive positions and, (2) 

the degree to which certain personnel in levels subordinate to the 

executives are ready for advancement or ready for further development 

prior to advancement. The Replacement Table (or chart) is "a working 

list, as contrasted to a final selection, of the best prospects for 

14 

leadership within a unit or within the Division as a article " 

Replacement schedules usually take one of two forms, modified or- 
ganization charts coded to show the desired information, or tables 

listing by position titles the pa’esent incumbent und two or more re- 

15 

placements for that position. 

Follow-up Sheets . This form, in its usual use, provides“a docu- 

” i 

mentary control on the progress of the executive 'trainee' in training. 
It often ccntains reference to such things as suggestions and guidance 
given to the individual; his reaction to the program; a summary account 
of the person's performance during the period being considered; and 
suggestions for the next period of development. 



Orgfcnizatlon Charts . The organization charts show graphically 
the lines and focal points of responsibility which exist by virtue of 
the way in which the affairs of the company have been arranged. I'hey 
are an invaluable tool when studying the firm’s structure initially for 
the purpose of determining training needs or requirements. 

14. Ibid. 7, page 350. 

15. Ibid. 2, pages 130-131. 

16. Ibid. 3 1 page 20. 
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The AppruiSfal of Performtince Potent itil 

After the information has been compiled fron organization charts, 
Job de script-ions of the executive positiais, aid personal information 
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for each incumbent, it is generally agreed that adequate appraisal of 
the performance and the capacity or potential of each individual is the 
next necessary and logical step. 



Performance Appraisal . Professor John W. Riegel, University of 
Michigan, in his survey of fifty leading American companies found that 
there are at least three distinctly different plans of appraisal. 
Briefly, these are; 



1, The first plan, which depends i^on spontaneous discussion 
by a committee and the emergence of unanimous opinion on 
at least some aspects of performance, appears to the 
writer to be useful for specialized positions which iiave 
a few major responsibilities, and particularly if experi- 
ence and research have yielded standards of ^r formance. • . . 
The unplanned review appears to the author [_ Riegel _/ 

to be less appropriate in an appraisal of the performunce 

of a man who has many unique responsibilities this 

plan does not stimulate the reviewers to define or outline 
their standards of judgjient. . . . 

2. The next plan of review requires systematic consideration 
of how well the individual has performed certain specified 
managerial activities. This leads the appraisers to con- 
trast the acconplishments and procedures of the individuals 
who engage in those activities. This should be done with 
due regard to the conditions and requirements of their 
jobs. Of course, the judgments are made with the over-all 

achievement of the ratee in mind The method does 

seem to have appeal because the judges can compare one 
man’s achievement with the analogous achievements of 

others Under this method there is some danger of 

assuming that a ratee perforins a given tj*pe of activity 
equally well under each of his major responsibilities. 

This may not be the case 



17. Ibid. 9, page IE 
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more serious criticism of this plan is that 
the aspects of mancigerlal work selected for review 
ore those In sane common positions, not those whioh 
are characteristic of the particular assignment under 
review 

3. The third plan, that of requiring the judges to consider 
the ratee’s performance under each of his own responsi- 
bilities appears to be superior in logic. Under it, 
however, there should be a standard of performance for 
each major responsibility delegated to each job or group 
of identical jobs. The defining of these standards is 
the major difficulty with the third plan. 

The plan has been used in judging the performance of 
individuals whose responsibilities are numerous. Since 
the plan requires a fairly comprehensive review of each 
mari’s performance of his own responsibilities, it ap- 
pears to be especially appropriate for reviews of the 
achievements of iiighei* executives and technical special- 
ists, who as individuals typically have a number of 
unique responsibilities. 

In any discussion of appraisal methods or techniques the ques- 
tion natUTfidly arises, "How frequently should reviews or ijppraisals 

be made?** The study made by the Management Engineer, Department of 
18 

the Navy , of fifty- three companies states that "industry is close to 
unanimity of thought with regard to the need for periodic evaluation of 
the individual management executive". In addition, this same study 
reported that "there was general agreement tiiat annual rating was 
probably the most practical, though some companies formally rate ut 
six-month intervals and a fev; rate on a biennial basis". 



Potential Appraisal s Estimates of potential or capacity are 
forecasts of probable success in a position on the basis of achievement 
and behavior in a subordinate position. It appears that most companies 



18. 



"Personnel Administration at the Executive Level", U. Naval 
Institute . 1948, page 21. 
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desire forecasts of tld s t>'pe to be raude, because they wish to note 
the numbers and locations in their organizations of the persctis w^io 
have noteworthy potential and who can be regarded as reserves to fill 
vacancies at the higher levels. 

The surveys conducted by Riegel, by the American Management 
Association, and the National Industrial Conference Board all indicate 
that the majority of the companies interviewed prefer group appraisal 
as the primary technique of determining "potential". The Navy study, 
referred to previously, also concluded that "multiple rating and group 
judgment supplant the subjectivity inevitable in a single, man-to-mun 

- 19 

rating . 

Some companies, notably Sears, Roebuck and Co., and United Parcel 

Service, have conducted studies of psychological testing as an aid in 

determining executive capacity or potential. James C, Worthy, central 

20 

personnel staff of Sears, Roebuck and Co., has reported that "in a 
multi-unit organization such as Sears, tests can perform a highly useful 
function in providing a reasonably objective (or at least an additional) 
yardstick In reaching personnel decisions". The psychological test 
report can frequently suggest possible areas of weakness or strength in 
the individual which might not otherwise be discoverea, or night becone 
apparent too late. With regard to the use of tests, Mr. Worthy mcJsies 
the fbl lowing comments: 



19. Ibid. 18, page 23. 

2C. "Practical Methods of Management Bevel opmen t, " aMA. Personnel 
Series , No. 157, page 16. 
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The teats are used with full awareness of their 
fallibility. The test report is merely one element 
among a variety of factors which are considered. The 
general rule guiding the use of test findings is that no 
finding is to be accepted as valid unless confirmed by 
other evidence independent of the tests themselves. 

There can be no substitute for good judgnent as the basis 
for any personnel decision. 

The Sears, Roebuck and Company psychological tests are referred to us 
"Standard Siecutive Battery", and consist of the ^erican Council of 
Education Psychological Bxatnlnation / mental abilities __/* the Guilford- 
Martln Inventory of Factcr s 3TDCR, Inventory of Factors GAMIN, and 
Personnel Inventory I^ ^teaperaiaent_7; the .».llport-Vernon Study of Values 
l_ motivation _/; and the Kudor Preferenc e Record , Fom BB [_ interests J . 
This test battery was administered to several hundred establislied execu- 
tives after which the Sears stuff meticulously cotapared the test data 
with known characteristics. By the end of 1950, according to to*. Worthy, 

The standard executive battery had been administered 
to approximately 10,000 people. A’ith the experience gained 
and the constant opportunity to check their reports against 
actual results, the testing staff has gradually developed 
a keen ability to interpret test data in terms of concrete 
attitudes and behavior. 

Business and ind>as try have been cautious in the use of psycho- 
logical testing procedures. One obstacLe that i^)pears to offer diffi- 
culty, real or imagined, is in establishing suitable criteria for valida- 
ting tests for tlte higher level executive personnel. It is widely 
recognized that "it is of utmost importance in any testin#; program to 

use only tests that have themselves been tested, or to make provision 

2 2 

for testing the tests before finally accepting them as valid". 

21. Ibid. 20, page 17. 

22. Joseph Tiffin, "Industrial Psychology", 3rd ed. , 1952, page 64, 
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One criteria that night be used in this connection is the rate or 

23 

speed of advancenent in the firn. tiuch work ^e^lalns to be dDne in 
the area of test validation before reasonably accurate results can be 
expected. 



The Personnel .ttudit 

Deteiiainlng Needs . iVith the completion of the per foraiance 
appraisal the firm is ready to conduct the inventory of its personnel, 
rt. number of decisions must be made by the Executive Development Com- 
mittee, among these are the answers to such questions as: Where are 

repl-cenents most likely to be required in the near future? How many 
executives are scheduled for retirement? Of those executives available 
for praaotion to fill anticipated vacancies, how many need further 
training and what kind of training? What is the anticipated effect of 
resignations on the number of executives available for the assumption 
of higher responsibilities? Are any changes desirable in the existing 
organization chart or in the job content as a result of anticipated 
personnel changes? Obvioualy, all of the above decisions including the 
final selection of personnel for any given position are line functions. 
One authority has said that "because of i-:s effect on the future growth 

and development of a company, the program of executive development is 

- 24 

essentially the responsibility of the cnief executive. as has 

been indicated in a previous section, hcwever, the Executive Development 
Committee Is usually the body that operates the plan. 

23. Ibid. 22, page 63. 

24. Ibid. 9, page 16. 
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Typical Procedure . In practice, one procedure which see^-ned to 

25 

be satisfactory in several conpanies can be outlined as follows: 

1. Tho CGwimittee reviews the pertinent records of each of the key 

executives to be studied. These records include: the Personal 

Record; Performance -i^ppraisal; Potential appraisal; and any 
other information available. 

2. A coded organization chart is prepared by reporting senior 
executives showing the name, age, and level of performance of each 
key employee subordinate to him. In addition, a repluceiaent 
table showing the reservists for each key position by name is 
submitted to the coramittee. 

3. The reporting executive reviews for the conmittee the possibilities 
of resignations and retirements and the availability of replace- 
ments. He refers to the re placement list and to the current 
levels of performance and the promise of the individuals named on 
it. This gives the conmittee members an idea of the strength 

and readiness of the reservists. 

4. Statements of training pldns or programs proposed for the key 
people beinvT studied are submitted for review and cofxnent by the 
coinmittee. Such training plans are based on the needs of the 
individual obtained from a review of his job description and 
his performance appraisal. 

5. The Executive Development Committee then notes whether the 
reservists who are listed for particular positims are sufficient 
in niomber and suitable in potential, and whether their training 

o c 

CvJ • 



Ibid. 2, Ch. VII 
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programs are well designed and timed. 

6. .i-pprovol is given of the program or it is modified as the com- 
mittee deems necessary to comply with the organization policies 
and other over-riding directives. 

The coded organization chart referred to above is an indispensa- 
ble aid to prdper committee action, ii’igure 3 illustrates the i)rinclpla 
of such a chart. It gives at a glance the names of individuals in each 
Icey position together with an indication of their promotability and 
present performance. 

The replacement table is "drawn up after the performance 

26 

reviews and the appraisals of potential have been completed". It 
shews the names of the Individuals who are considered qualified to 
replace the present Incujnbent in the various key positions. Figure 4 
represents the format of aach a table. 

Comments on Procedure . In a recent survey conducted by tfodern 

Industry it was found that manugament co:iailtants and educational 

leaders agreed that very few co''»psmies did an adeqxiate job of determining 

27 

their needs. In the report of this survey it was stated that the 

following question was asked: 

How do you rate management ,'s ability to deten-iine what 
it needs in executive manpower, to select candidates for 
training, to follow up its training? 

Among the replies reported was that of Professor Ralph Davis, Ohio ^tate 
University, idio said: 

26. Ibid. 2, page 138. 

27. "Survey of Executive Development Across the Nation," ttodern 

Industry . Feb. 15, 1953, page 64. 
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Coded Orgunization Chart 
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Deteraiiulng needs in manpower is priioarily u problem 
in administrative planning. It is done poorly in most con- 
cerns. Perhaps this is so because management regards it as 
no problem, or else as one for the personnel staff. 

To the Same question, Professor Joseph Tiffin, Inrdue University, 

replied: 

Only a very few companies with which I am familiar 
have systematically analyzed future needs for executive manpower; 
still fewer have developed a valid method of selecting candi- 
dates for training, and the programs that have been instituted 
have often been organized too hastily. 

It appears that while many companies have a good organization 
in being to conduct training for their executive personnel, very few 
have yet gotten to the real problem, that of systematically detenaining 
the future needs of the company. «.s has been indicated in previous 
sections of this study, most companies have available the essential 
information required for determining the ir re quiremonts , however, full 
use of that information is not widespread. 

Training and Develops nt 

General . The literature in the field of trai.'.ing and development 

indicates that business and industry is almost unanimously of tbs opinion 

that executive training must be accomplished along the lines of an 

individual case approach. Packaged training courses become less valuable 

and individual development becomes more essential as one progresses up 

28 

through the management hierarchy. Stockford has given two reasons in 
support of such a prenise; 



20e Ibid. 3, page 35. 
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1. The wide differences between persons in heredity ecd 

experiential backgrounds, end 

2. The fact that ultimate placement and perfcrmance of the 
individual is dependent, for the most part, upon his 
total personality. 

The appraisal of the individual’s performance in his present job and 
the critical appraisal of his potential for future assignments dictated 
by the "needs'* of the company are the foundation of the training and 
development progran. 

Selection , The proper selection of executive personnel for 

training, of course, is obvious. "Selecting the right trainee ie 

29 

critical to the success of the entire program." It is a matter of 

primary importance, since tie promotion of an untested man who later 

fails can be quite costly, "while he occupies the higher position, 

his own shortcomings are reflected manifold in the substandard produc- 

.30 

tion of his subordinates." 

The litex'atuxe reveals that no two companies use the same 

selection methods. Some, such as Sears, use a combination of subjective 

group judgment and certain psychological test batteries. Others use 

subjective group judgment alone, basing the selection on analysis of 

the individual. The latter companies are in the large majority. Indeed, 

"the final selection of the trainee is usually made by a committee of 

31 

top compemy officers." Consultants are sometimes used. 

29. "Company Programs of iixecutive Development . " National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc. Stud ies in Pers. Pol . No. 107, page 
10 . 



30. Ibid. 2, page 142. 

31. Ibid. 29, page 10 
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The Training Process . Regardless of the manner in vhich 
final selection is made, there appears to be certain basic reference 
points In the development of executive personnel. Once again, 3tockford 
has outlined them as follows: 

1. Provision should be made for sufficient development but not 
"over-developraenf of the individual. 

2. Development should be on the basis of several men for each 
position and each man for several positions. 

3. It is best to avoid any final decisions as to who will get 
auiy Specific promotion until the appropriate time. 

4. The basic concept of management development is contrary to 
"specialism"; as men rise in an organization, their training 
and experience should become broader and broader. 

5. Job rotation should begin in the lower levels of management so 
that a man can gain experience for future use. 

6. Development should begin as early as possible in the "life" 
of the individual. 

7. A man should be observed closely in new environments to determine 
whether he is effective generally or only effective among friends 
and acquaintances. 

8. It is essential to plan for rotation between "line" and "staff" 
posit ions . 

9. Periodic academic training is of Importance as one rises in the 
hierarchy of manageinent . 

10. The less the professional development of ai individual, the more 
he is forced into "consultative" management. 



Plan Mek ing with the Individual . It is widely recognized that 
consultation with the prospective trainee, in any training situation, 
is essential. » receptive attitude is of paramount importance if training 
is to be successful. One of the first objectives is to get each trainee 
to realize his need for self development along well-chosen lines, ^n 
interview in which the trainee and his s.g)erior review his performance 
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can indicate needed inprovements iu his knowledge, skills, or behavior. 

32 

Frcfeasor Riegel, in his surrey i found that "*interviews 

typically are arranged at annual intervals”, and that ”they are person- 

centered**, In many companies the trainee is asked and encouraged to 

participate in the development of his program because it is generally 

felt that the trainees* "own desire and feeling of need is the main- 

33 

spring of such effort". 

Training Procedures ♦ It appears that very few, if any, companies 
go about training their executives in the same way. However, the sur- 
vey conducted by the national Industrial Conference Board indicated 
general agreement in one area of training. 

"Training practices used at other levels in the organization 
are of only limited value at the top. vVhile some purposes 
can be accomplished through direct instruction aid by group 
meetings, the scope of executive development is so broad 
that new approaches must be found to supplement the more 
traditional ones." 

Training procedu:e should include, according to most writers, an appraisal 
of the various techniques to be employed, plan making with the individual, 
and the selection of courses of action to meet individual r£eda. 

jjxnong the techniques employed in business and industry in the 
development of their executives are; 

1. Job rotation 

2. Individual Coaching 
Z. Counseling 

4. Special reading assigruiects 
32. Ibid. 2, page 174. 



33. Ibid. 2, page 174 
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5, Speciul study courses 

6, Conferences 

7, Seminars uid institutes 

8, Committees 

9, Junior Boards of ijirectors. 

jt. more coii 5 )reben 8 ive li.it of techniques used is given in Figure 5. 

The following material la taken from a multitude of sources in 
the literature, and represents what seens to be the best thinking on 
the various development techniques. 

1, Job Rotation 

The technique is extensively used throughout busireas and indus- 
34 

try. The trainee may be assigned to new duties in a position at the 
same or a higher level than his present assignment. In some companies 
the trainee may make intercompany moves, when that is feasible. He may 
reciain on the new job for several months or for a year or longer. In 
addition, be may perform largely as an observer, or he may take full 
responsibility after some period of coaching. In the companies using 
this particular technique, "the trainee is usually on each Job a full 
year**. This is no "Cook’s Tour" arrangement. 

Other companies accomplish the some purposes, but probably less 
effectively, by making trainee assignments through sick leave replace- 
ment, asslgnrjent of the individual on a temporary basis to other functions, 
or rotational assignments on a "tour" basis whore an individual will 
spend several days to a few weeks in each major division of the company 



34. Ibid. 29, page 14 
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TWENTY TECHNIQUES OF EXECUTIVE DEVELOPIIENT 
rt.ljr.ost alw&ys used: 



1. Merit or perf omiejice reviews 

2. Visits to other conjpunies. 

3. rtttendance at teclmical meetings and management 

conferences 

4. Distributi-n of reading lists and management 

bulletins 

5. Group meetings 
Often used: 



6. Job rotation 

7. Advanced management courses at Harvard and 

elsewhere 

8. Committee assigments 

9. Consultants 

10. Executive inventories 

11. Job descrii'tions 



Scmetimes used: 



12. Special trainee positions 

13. Multiple management plans 

14. ManagQTient cabinets 

15. Understudy or assistant-to positions 

16. Community leadership 

17. Health and fitness programs. 

18. Individual counseling 

19. assignment to training or sales department 

20 . Sponsor plan 



Note: 

Most companies with programs use a multiple approach. That is, 
they may employ half the techniques listed in this box, or even 
more. The three groupings are, of course, arbitrary, and they 
are based on the practices of only a few dozen cor.panies. 
Finally, a "sometimes used" technique may prove more effective 
for a given company than an "almost always used" one. 



Fig. 5. Techniques of Executive Develoiiment 

Taken from "Gonpany Programs of Executive I^evelopnent ," Studies in 
Personnel Policy , No . 107 , National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 
New York, New York. 
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becoming acquainted vri th other people and their ass igirrig;! ts . Both of 
the above methods provide orientation and insight into the nature of 
the responsibilities of other management positions, and assist the 
Individual in identifying his own position in the total structure of 
management . 

To provide precise or specific experience some conpanies have 
created assistant-to positions to satisfy the needs of specific 
individuals. 



2 . Individual Coaching 

Most writers are agreed tljat the individual's immediate superior 
is the p>erson best situated to instruct him in the performance of hia 
work. Most certainly the iirjiBdiate superior can observe the trainee’s 
achievement and judge its merit. In addition, the superior’s experience 
undoubtedly has equipped him to instruct the trainee at any ticjB when 
his methods or his behavior need correction. At the sume tiir.e, merely 
by observing the methods of the superior the trainee gets certain cues 
for the performance of his own duties. However, the exa’' 5 )le set by a 
superior has value only insofar as the trainee understands it. There- 
fore, according to many, the superior must invite questions regarding 

35 

his own methods, particularly from a new man. -ciccording to one writer, 
coaching ”is generally of most value during early stages of a person’s 
assignment to a new position”. As time passes in the new position, less 
and less coaching is requirea if the iadividual adapts hi' self well. 

Afc superior, when coachir.g, stimulates his juniors to do better 



35. Ibid. 3, page 38 
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worlc and to try demonstrated methods, ii resourceful coach will arrange 



special problems to channel the desired effort on the part of the 



trainee. Many illustrations of these special arrangements have been 
36 

outlined. 



3. Counseling 

The purpose of counseling is to assist the individual to adapt 
to conditions of "life" beyong the limits of the job; to cope with 
problems having their origin in off-tbe-job situations but which may 
affect his ability to adjust to the demands of his job. The technique 
usually recommended is to avoid telling the trainee directly about his 
shortcomings of this nature, but, by skilful inquiry bring the trainee’s 
methods into the spotlight and get him to question whether his own 
methods are effective. The Hill-Kenn interviews reprinted in appendix 
A of diegel’s "Executive Developntent" are excellent examples of this 
technique . 

Counseling, it is agreed, should be provided by the most appropriate 
person. These may be: the irrmediate superior, the company or personal 

physician, psychologist, training or education specialist, or the 
minister, depending on the nature of the problem on the one hand and 
the nature of tte counselor in whom the trainee has the greatest confi- 
dence on the other. 

36. In this connection see: 

Reilley, Swing "Organization and Developing the hlanagemeiit 

Team, " U p iv . Michigan Bxir . Industrial Relations , 1950; 

Mace, liyles L. , "The Growth and Development of Executives," 
Graduate School of Bus. /»dm. , Harvard Univ. , 1950, Ch. 6. 
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4 . Spec ial ^udi •assignments 

Special reading assignments have the purpose of extending the 
"cultural” basis of the individual by providing him with an insight 
into other phases of the business world. The usual method is to 
assign reading fran many of the reputable journals and texts thereby 
providing a review of general problams of business, management, current 
affairs, and other related topics. 

5. Special Study Courses . 

These courses have the purpose of providing the trainee with 
specific factual infomati on which is required directly in the per- 
formance of his present job or has some direct relation to the re- 
quirements of the position for which ho is being developed. The usual 
form of t' is type of training is the company-operated class or some 
special arrangement with local schools. Courses offered by various 
companies include: Accounting, Personnel ..tdrainistrat ion, Production 

Control, Methods Analysis, et cetera. 

6. Conferences 

Conferences serve as a source of information on research fiailngs, 
theories, and principles of interest and concern to management persoiuiel, 
and to encourage participation of management personnel in the review and 
discussion of these theories and principles. Conferences of this sort 
do much to aid in the development of the individual through informal 
discussion of problems common to management personnel. Professor 
C. E. Lawshe, Purdue University, has said, "Developing respect for 
oneself and developing respect for the other conferees are two major 
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benefits to be derived from conferences." Conferences ca*e 9 ffered 
by business end professional societies and universities; they range 
in length from tliree days to several weeks. Kost writers agree that 
conferences ore most effective if they are held on a full-time basis 
away from one's place of work. 

7 . Seminars and Institutes 

These are similar to conferences in purpose, but are usually 
offered on a part- or ful.l-time basis by universities. The major 
distinctions betvreen seminars and conferences are that seminars cover 
specific topics in more detail, are more formal, end often much longer 
in duration. Conferences are devices of orientation and acquaintance; 
seminars are more educational in purpose. Examples of this training 
technique or method are; Tho iidvanced lilanagement Program of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration; The University 
of Pittsburgh’s "Management probleios for Executives"; similar problems 
offered from time to time by the University of Western Ontario, Stan- 
ford University, and others. 

The Advanced Management Program offered by Harvard, to take an 
example, offers the following six subjects which are discussed during 
the thirteen-week session; 

1. Administrative practices 

2. Business and American Economy 

3. Cost and financial administration 

4. Production management 

5. Market management 

6. Problems in labor relations. 

Classes are one hour in length. The groups are small and the teaching 
37. In a lecture before a graduate class in Industrial Psycnology, 
February 12, 1934, Purdue University. 
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is by the case study method v/lth full participation on the p>art of 
the students. Mornings are devoted to class sessions, afternoons to 
special study groups, and the I’e are occasional evening meetings frith 
guest speakers. The progrera is a rich intensive one. 

8. Committees 

Gonimittres serve the pirrpose of giving an individual the oppor- 
tunity to work on specific problems and to be observed by his superiors. 
Under experienced leadersii ip' , canmittees are most valuable vdien made up 
of individuals from different levels and varied experience. This not 
only aids in the solving of a problem, but helps to develop eacn member 
of the group. 



9. Jxinlor Boards of Directors 

This is the type of trairJng for which McCormick and Cor^pany ,Inc. 

of Baltimore, Md. , under the leadership of Charles IdcCormick became 

so widely publicized, according to Charles McCormick, the junior board 

is not a final policy-making body. Its members study company problems 

and make recommendations to the senior hoard. Only recoiunendations 

supported unanimously by the junior board are referred to the senior 

board. The junior board is free to delve into any company nutter which 

interests it. Durir^ the first- five years the junior board was in 

38 

existence "2,109 recocimendationa" were passed up the line. Of those, 

39 

"2,103 were adopted in whole or in part by the senior board". 

To-day, tteCormick and Cccnpany’s junior board is composed of thir- 

40 

teen members all of which are elected by company employees. 

38, 39. Ibid. 29, page 41. 

40. For further information about these boards and about multiple manage 
meut, see two books by C. p. l-nCormick; "Multiple Management", 1937 
and "The Power of People", 1949, Harper Bros, 
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Sunr ary 

-J-. Frunlf Pierce, Director, Standard Oil Company of .^ew 

Jersey, has very ably summarized the importance of developing execu 
41 

tive talent. 

1. Management shill in our society is important. It has 
perfcrmed miracles in this country. But what we cai 
do in the future to make our own society, and perhaps 
a world society, better, more i«cure, and ric/ier in 
Satisfactions, is ccr.dit ioned by the Job we do in 
develoi.ing management skills and passing them along 
to succeeding generations. 



2. ?/hile we are moving in the direction of a profession in the 
nanagenent field, the art and science of management is in 
its infancy and there is plenty of room for growth. We 

do not know yet how to identify irJ*aUlbly the men 
can grow. 

3. The need is not simply for n;en with specialized knowledge 
but for men with a broad sense of public resnonsibility - 
an awareness that institutions as well as individuals have 
ciUzenship responsibilities. For a great society we need 
a Droad-gauged leadership. 

4. There is increasing evidence that democracy is c. sound idea 
not merely in political fields but also in business and 
industrial munageraent. Democracy involves participation- 
distributing responsibility ever a very wide area and a 
large number of people. The weaknesses of autocracy in 
governnentr are its wealcnesses in rnanagOLient * 

5. Progressive management to-day recognizes that over- all 
efficiency is a product not only of scientific njanagenent 
in the strict sense of tie term hut also of wise human 
relations. *4.s the attention of business leadership is 
being focused as much on men as on methods, business is 
findi.'ig means to provide in increasing measure the things 
every individual wants; justice in terns of fail* play 
and fair dealing, a sense of individual importance, and 
opportunity and security. Human relationships can develop 
properly only if mani^gement, through intelligent trainirg 
and wise coaching, prepares itself toward these ends. 

41. Taken from an address presented under the auspices of the Industrial 
Relations Section, California Institute of Technology, on 22 I/.arch 
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Based on the material presented in this section, the following 
seem to be the "requisites" of u successful progran; 

1. One should use u few simple techniques and stick to them. 

2. Use the age-old rule of success — "Find out what works and 
do more of it". 

3. Include the essential elements: 

a. Orgai izational plenning - to determine needs. 

b. Put er.iphasis on areas of greatest importance. 

c. Determine the basic requirements of all executive 
positions to be involved in training, 

d. Use a systematic method of appraisal. 

e. Plan training programs for individual development- 
tailor the program to do the job. 

f. Make judicious use of personnel audits end replacement 
inventor ies . 

4. Obtain effective staff assistance. 

5. Follow-up on the program effectiveness. 
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x»PPRAI3aL of FXEGl'TIVE OEVELOR.SICT H5 .XITIVITIES 

Factors Influencing the Growth of IJavy Depurtnent 
Executive Cevelopraent 

The functions of the United States Navy in time of war end its 
mission in helping to maintain peace during the current period of 
international tension are well known. Less well known, however, are 
the companion functions of research, engineering, development, produc- 
tion and administration carried on by the Department of the Navy in 
su 7 ..port of the Operating 2*orcoB. 

In order to discharge these supporting responsibi' ities, the 
Navy Department employs thousands of civilian workers in aLmost every 
recognized endeavor from office woi-kers to scientists at installations 
throughout the Nation, The Department of the Navy is one of the world’s 
largest industrial employers. 

4 

The total Navul Establishment consists of three principal parts; 

(a) The Navy Department, wh ch is the central executive authority 
of the Naval Establishment, located at the seat of the Govern- 
ment, canprising the bureaus, boards, and offices of the Navy 
Department; the Headquarters, United States liarine Corps; 
and the Headquarters, United States Coast Guard (when assigned 
to the Navy). 

(b) The Operating Forces, which comprise the several fleets, sea- 
g -ing farces, sea frcntier forces, district forces. Fleet 
Marine forces, the Military Sea Transportation Service, and 
such shore activities as may be assigned to the Operating 
Forces by the President or Secretary of the Navy. 

(c) The Shore Establistmient , which comprises all activities of the 
Naval Establishment not assigned tc the Operating Forces and 
not a part of the Navy Department. 
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United States Navy Regulations, 1S48, Article 0101, paragraph 2, 
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The operations of an industrial establishment of the size 
required by the Navy encompass a wide variety of complex management 

% 

problems, many of which are common to the operation of the largest 
private organizations. In addition, the non-industrial organization 
of ^he Navy required to service the industrial activities is large in 
comparison to similar private organizations. In order to meet the 
executive needs of the organization and to provide trained management 
talent of the required caliber, the Navy found it necessary to plan 
the development of outstanding employees. 

In 1947, the Secretary of the Navy ordered a survey of fifty- 
three leading Airerican industries to determine what they were doing to 
meet the shortage of managerial talent. Based on this sample, the 
report indicated that industry's approach was a "complete, formal, 

43 

perpetual inventory plan of timed executive growth and replacement". 
This report, often referred to as the "Asbury Report", recoi-imended the 
adoption of a similar plan for developing executive talent in the 
• Federal Government . 

The findings of the "Asbury Report", coupled with the Navy 
Department's experience in the Civil Service Commission's intern train- 
ing programs and supplemented by certain features of the military 
leadership career training programs, formed the basis for the first 
Department -ivide executive selection and development program in the 

Federal Government. This program was written into the Executive Selec- 

44 

tion and Development agreement between the Navy Department and the 
43* Ibid. 18, page 45* 

44* See Appendix A, 
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Civil Service Comnission, and began operation with the approval of the 

iwgreernent in January, 1950. In ita original foim, the program was 

limited to Departmental employees in the Washir;gton, D.C., area. In 

May, 1951, it was extended in coverage to include both classified and 

unclassified onployees of the Department throughout the country, and 

became the first Federal program for executive development on a 

45 

Nation-wide basis. 

Objectives 

The over-all executive develofiment program in the Navy has the 

46 

following objectives, as defined by the ..greeiaent ; 

1. Indoctrination and induction of specially selected and 

specially supervised employees into the major specialties 
of administration. 

8. The development of present employees qualified in a limited 
administrative or technical field by increasing the scope 
of their administrative knowledge and abilities. 

3. The addition for professional and scientific personnel of 
the administrative knowledge and abilities necessary to 
assume professional and scientific administrative duties. 

Typically, employees selected to participate in the Program 

come from one of the following groups; 

1. Recent college graduates and present Department employees in 
Civil Service grades G3-i through GS-7. 

2, Administrative specialists in grades GS-8 through GS-15 who 
need planned experience in other administrative fields. 



45. See Appendix B_, a letter from Chairmen Ramspeck to Under 
Secretary of the Navy Kiiiioall, dated April 27, 1951, 

46. See Appendix a, page 1, 
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3. Professional or scientific personnel in grades GS-8 through 
GS-15 who must expect to assuna administrative duties in order 
to advance in their respective fields. 

It is the latter tvio groups with which this investigation is 
concerned. The training c,iven to those persons in Group 1 is of a 
standard nature to provide basic training for potential administrative 
and management personnel thi-ough planned work assignements and related 
study, lasting six months. The employees frcm Groups £ and 3 are called 
"Executive Trainees" and follow individually tailored training plans. 

Initiation of the Program 

The h’avy Departnient 's Executive Development Program empshaslzes 
planned participation by all levels of maneigement and by all major 
org anizaticns within the Navy. This principle is carried tlu’ougii in 
the system by which it is planned and controlled. 

Over-all general policy on civilian personnel matters is 
prescribed for all naval activities, departmental and field activities 
alike, in "Navy Civilian Personnel Instructions, £30", These instruc- 
tions outline v/hat is expected of the various naval activities in this 
matter of executive development, based on current directives fran 
higher author! t ie s and current legislation. Section 14-1 of NCPI £30 
states: 

The Civil Service Commission recommends the adoption by 
agencies of executive training and development plans. The 
Federal Service, as well as the individual , benefits by 
systematic Career development of outstanding employees. In 
order to facilitate such training and development, the two 
plans described below are suggested. 

a. Plan 1. 

Assignment of administrative personnel to other branches of 
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administration. In order to broaden the experience of em- 
ployees ’.7ho ore nov7 engaged in one phase of adbiinistrative 
work, the Cointnission encourages their assignment to other 
administrative fields. Therefore, under the conditions 
specified below under the heading, "Conditions Governing 
assignments for Executive Development Purposes," agencies 
may reassign or promote employees who are currently in 
one of the following administrative series to any of the 
others listed, even though they do not meet open competitive 
standards for the new assignment: 

b. Plan 2. 

.administrative training for specialized personnel. 

Gince many federal administrators are selected fi'om pro- 
fessional, scientific, and technical fields, the Commission 
urges agencies to provide systematic training in adminis- 
tration for specialized personnel who demonstrate an apti- 
tude for adrainistration. Reassignment or promotion of 
such specialists to administrative positions may be made 

under the conditions specified below under even 

though they do not meet open competitive standards for 
the new assignment. 

The "Conditions Governing Assignments for Executive Development 
IMrposes" will not be detailed here, but, in general, changes in line 
of work will be authorized by the Commission \mder conditions not 
covered by the Agreement whenever it can be ^lOwn that certain quite 
reasonable criteria are net. 



Executive oelection and Development Board » In both the 
Departmental Service snd in individual field activities, over-edl 
plunnii^, promotion, and direction are performed by an Executive 
Selection and Development Board. This is a top-level body composed 
of outstandingly well-qualified members in the major fields of adminis- 
tration supplemented by auditional me..bers in the scientific and 
technical fields when required. In V?ashir.gtcn , the Dep^artmental 
Civilian Personnel Officer is Chairman of the Board. In field activi- 
ties, the Industrial Relations Officer is usually the Chaimuan, 
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The functions of the board are: 

1. To require aiid approve training proposals. 

2. To select candidates after evaluation of qualifications. 

3. To certify successful completion of the training, 

4. To follow up and evaluate effectiveness of training 
programs and to recaanend improvements when necessary. 

5. To withdraw approval of training when it appears that 

a. The training plan is being disregarded, or 

b. supervisors of the trainee report failure on 
the part of the trainee in assLmilciting the 
training given. 

6. To receive and act on objections from non-selected 

candidates, operating and administrative officials, 

7. To promote acceptance and to stimulate use of the program. 
rt.t the bureau level, in t^ashington, each bureau is responsible 

for initial selection of candidates, developing work assignments, and 
upon the completion of the training program by the trainee, for making 
maximum use of the new abilities acquired by the employee. These 
responsibilities, along with others relating to executive development, 
are carried out In each bureau by a specially appointed Executive 
development Peuiel. Panel members are appointed by the bureau chief 
and must include qualified representatives from each major administra- 
tive area. Professional and/or scientific raenbers are added when re- 
quired. The Chairman of each Bureau Panel is a inamber of the Executive 
Selection and DevaLopinent Board. 

Training Comittee . Tiie Eavy Civilian Personnel Instructions, 
47. appendix A. Section E, paragraph 4. 



230, require the Coraaandin^ Officer of field activities to appoint 
a training cOTimittee of V7hich the runlcing training supervisor shall 
be an advisory meniber and recorder. Furtheraore, NCPI 230 recoinmends 
’^that high level operating officir^ls of the activity, such as Depart- 
ment Heads or their iiomediate subordinates, be appointed to the 
Training Conimittee” , These instructions, in addition, state that 
"The Training Committee may designate sub-comnittees for specific 
types of training such us executive development, apprenticeship, etc.’* 

I'ethods of Select iv:)n 

There are, in general, thi’ee v;ays in which eLiployeos nay becane 
Candidates for the Sxecutivc Development Prograjn. These are: (l) 
personal ipulication; (2) recarnendat ion by a supervisor; or (3) recom-- 
mendation by a Bureau Executive Development Panel. Hoivever, regardless 
of the manner in which an amployee becones a candidate, the final 
selection is the same in most cases. The procedure of becoming a 
candidate merely involves advising the Navy Department Executive 
Development Board that the eraployee is interested in becoming a candidate 
and that his supervisor approves or disapproves. 

The final selection of candidates, in V/ashingtOTi , is raade by 
the Navy Department Executive Development Board on the basis of the 
following factors: 

1. IVritten tests designed by the Civil Service Comnission to measure 
learning ability and potential for developmait. 

2, t*ultiple interviews by Navy Department Executives. 

43. Navy Civilian Personnel Instructions, Section 230.3-3, 4-1, a. 
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3. Comprehensive statements of career objectives and individual 
training plans. 

4. Recommendations by a Bureau Executive Development Panel, super- 
visors, end other appropriate references. 

5. ^inalysls of the candidate’s experience, training, end performance, 
at this point, it is to be noted that the major emphasis is 

placed on the development of the individual. Indeed, the purpose of 
the Executive Selection and Development Programs as stated in the 
Agreement is "Programs undertaken under this agree, lent are directed 
toward systematic career development of outstanding employees’ *. 

J_ Undei’lines added by the vriterj/ This view is further demonstrated 
by the fact that in the vast majority of cases, selection and develop- 
ment occurs only after the interested individual takes the initiative. 

In the Bureau of Ordn.u\ce, it is only recently that responsi- 
bility for nominating candidates has been placed in the "chain of 
49 

coavand". Previous to this change in the nominating procedurs 

line management tended to assume a passive role toward the nomination 
and selection of candidates, 'fhis passivity on ths part of line 
mantigement contributed directly to the low degree of participation 
experienced by the Bureau of Ordnance. Figxire 6 illustrates the 
procedure followed by the individual in getting approval for a program. 

The following excerpt is taken froa a presentation by lu:. 
•.illiam F. Rogers, Head Training Branch, Departmental Civilian Personnel 
Division, Executive Office of the Secretary of the Davy, given before a 
4S. See appendix paragraph 3c, page 3. 

50, See it,ppendlx C, paragraph 3b, page 2. 




Fig. 6. Candidate Procedure - lixecutive Development 






£:roip or Bureau of Ships adni.iistra'ors on 23 Hay 1950. It indicates 



^erhc^ps better than other written sources -he manner in which most 
emplcyees have gotten started in an executive develO]imeiit progra . 



^he first candidate / in the Navy Department Development 

Program J is an organization and methods examiner, Orade 9. He 
dUd his supervi. or and his office decided that they wanted him 
to take training for a budget analyst job, probably Grade 11, 

So he cuLie to us and said, v;ant to get in on this. L!y 

Executive Developjiierit Panel wants to get in on this. What d£ I do? 
We said, ’*Tbe first tMng is to tell us where are you /"sic_^/ nov- 
^hat is your position - v;hat Is your job? Second, do you really 
have an interest in continuing government employment? What is 
your training objective? '^fhat do you think you can get that tiie 
Navy will want when you are trained?” ^»jid he said, "Budget 
ivnalyst'^. We said, 'Vkll right. Set do\ra those factors that are 
important to the job of Budget icialyst, and put beside them the 
things you have • experience and education.” Then we said, 

"The tnird thing is to show how you are going to get the tnings 
you need to add to what you have - to get what you want.” He 
v/rote out a one-year program 

<^gain it seems pertinent to ein;.hasize that organization needs or re- 
quirements are subordinate to the individual in the selection of 
candidates and in the arrani^ement of their respective training programs 



The iippruisal of Perf onriance and Potential 
The appraisal of iierformance in the departmental program is 
liOt a formal one in the usual sense. It has been indicated in a pre- 
vious section that, in general, a prospective candidate either applies 
personally, or is reconnended by his immediate supervisor, for the 
desired training. The candidate's application, or Ids supervisor's 
recaromendati on is Accompanied by Civil Service Conraissicn Standard Form 
57, ^application for Federal Employment, (see Figure 7) v;:iich outlines 
the candidate’s personal histoiy and other pertinent information. In 
many cases, the Service Record Card illustrated in Figure 8, is also 
included. It is assumed that the supervisor’s recoioimendat ion is based 
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on first-hand knowledgo of the candidate’s ability in Lis present 

position in most cases. The Bureau of Ordnance, however, has had soae 

unfortunate experience in this connection. This is illustrated by 

51 

the following statement: 

. Supervisors have tended to release their less able eraployees 
for tni s progran because such employees tended to be in the 
"more available" category. Conversely, supervisors ’iave 
tended to discourage their more able and more deserving 
employees from applying because they have been in the "less 
available" category. 

It is certainly agreed tliat the irunediate supervisor is in the best 
position to appraise the candidate's performance; however, as is 
indicated above, one cannot always rely on the supervisor, alone, to 
gat the best emplo/eos started in the program. 

Potential appraisal . The appraisal of potential is based on the 
following factors: 

1. A. high learning ability, as deraonstrated on written tests. The 
tests cover: 

a. Verbal ability 

b. Abstract reasoning. 

c. Supervisory .padgraent . 

d. Suj:)ervisory attitudes. 

e. Interest preference. 

2. Multiple interviews by I.avy Department executives. 

3. Study of the c^Jididate's experience, education, training, and 
past performance. 

51. See Appendix C , paragraph 3b (4), page 2. 
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With regard to the test battery Indicated above, l-j. Janes «aln, 

assistant Director of Civilian Training, Bureau of Ordnance, has said, 

"The Bureau of Ordnance iixecutive Development Panel does not put too 

much dependence on test results. The tests in use have not as yet been 

very well validated for the executive level.” according to I.ir. Wain, 

the test results are taken merely as an indication of potential, and if 

the results do not support the conclusions reached by interviewing 

executives, they are disregarded, it seems to the writer that this is 

the only sensible course to take until more valid assurance on the worth 

of the test battery is available. 

{•r. Milton I', idandell. Chief, -administrative and I'-anagement 

Testing, U. C, Civil service Cooanission, writing in "The Development of 
52 

Executive Talent** has briefly mentioned some of the results obtained 

in validation studies of the above tests. The verbal ability test, 

according to . andell, seems to be a fundamental part of the selection 

process for executive positions because it measures the ability of the 

candidate in the group situation; however, Validation work is needed. 

Of the supervisory judgioeut test, 1-andel again states: 

one study in a large shipyard indicated, for exarajle, 

that there were six chances in seven that a person scoring 
75 per cent or better on the supervisory judgiaent test wcwld 
be a successful supervisor while, for those receiving scores 
of less than 50 per coat, there was only one chance out of 
eight that they would be successful supervisors 

Of the abstract reasoning test, Mandell reports: 

Studies by a large mail-order house and by a universi ty 
professor and two studies of our own Civil Service Commission 
indicate consistently that a high level of interest in theo- 
retical and abstract matt-''rs is related to success as an 



• 



Ibid. 7, pages 299-300 
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ex»-'oul '.V • . I’heie rocults ure bused on the vse of the 
...llport-Verncn otudy of Value s. 

Of the other tests no conclusive evidence is yet available, 
end only broad assuniptions bused primarily on intuition are offered on 
their validity when used in the executive situation. 

The Personnel ^udit 

' Very little evidence could be found that an audit or inventory 

of executive personnel vas used. The only mention of o vulcanization 

training needs found was that in v/hich the function of the Executive 

53 

CevelopTient Panel was stated, as follows: " to advise the 

Bureau on what and where needs for training exist, and to evaluate 
the effectiveness of programs designed to satisfy these needs”. 

54 

This fact is further supported by the coirmient of R. V. Vittucci in 
the final report on his Executive Development Irogram. Vittucci listed 
us a basic weakness of the program the fact that "it ^ould be integrated 
with an executive inventory and placement plan so as to use trained 
talent to the best advantage." Present thinking apjjears to be "train 
the man - then find a place to utilize his new-found abilities’*. By 
and large, recognized authorities in business and industry have found, 
as was pointed out earlier in this thesis, that an executive inventory 
must precede any thoughts on personnel trainir-g. 



53, "Employee Development Opportunities", NavOrdlnst lii230,2, Navy 
Department, Bureau of Ordnance, Civilian Personnel Branch, 

29 October 1952. 

54. "Final Report on Executive Development Irogrim, R. V. Vittucci, 
U. S. Navy Department, Bureau of Ships, 6 October 1953, 
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Training and Developiaent 

GePflral ^ Throughout the Navy Deportment individual training 

programs are arranged for each executive trainee. They are developed 

in cooperation with administrative specialists in the trainee’s home 

bureau or office and are based on the training plan which he has outlined 

for himself after it has been approved by the Executive Development 

Board. Full use is made of in-service training programs conducted by 

the Navy Department. In addition, special outside activities may be 

included when they fill a definite need in the develoimient of the 

trainee, providing "solicitation of naval departmental offices and 

other federal agencies fails to meet the training needs of an activity 

55 

or the departmental service". 

Outlining the Program . As has been previously mentioned, the 

prospective candidate or trainee is required to present his Proposed 

Executive Development Plan as an enclosure to his iLemorandum requesting 

nomination to the program. This training i;lan is expected to include, 

5S 

in chart fom or otherwise: 

What is to be learned, where it is to be learned, 
how it is to be learned - if by work experience, research 
project, course of study, etc., — how long it will take, 
and to whom the employee will be responsible at the time. 

It should also show »iho Ls to be the employee’s counselor 
or counselors during the program. 

The prospective candidate invariably consults with his immediate s\ipe r- 
visor and the Civilian Training Section of his own bureau or office in 
the preparation of his proposed training plan. The candidate, in 

55. Navy Civilian Personnel Instructions, 230, Section 3-1 u,(l)(c), 
I.^arch 2, 1953. 

56. Sec Appendix C, enclosure (4), paragraph B, (d). 
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outlining his progrm, studies in detail the requ ii-eraents of the 
position he expects to obtain, notes those itees in vfhich ho feels 
deficient or in need of further training, then bases his progroir. on 
the factors indicated. The following training plan, taken fron an 
enclosure to Naval Ordnance Instructions 1S250.4 of July 7, 1953, is 
cited as an exanple: 



NAVY E>:^X:U1’IVE DKVSLOHiaiT PR0GR.J« 

For Organization and Methods Examiner (GS-13) 

Following are the elements of ray training plan, grouped by type. 

a. acquisition of Skills — Under this heading are listed the skills 
which I want to obtain or improve under this program. These are general 
skills, applicable to all kinds of administrative context and situations. 

1. Navy Public Speaking Course, Fall, 1952 . The ability to speak 
effectively in public is important to all men in executive positions. 

I received college training in public speaking, and have spoken before 
rnediuia sized audiences fairly often daring the jast two years, but I 
feel that a refresher coarse would be very helpful at this time. 

2. Two-Week Tour in Navy Office of Information, Summer, 1952 . 

The public relations task is a sensitive cuid often critical one, and I 
believe that sene knowledge of the tecliniques used by the Navy in this 
field will prove highly useful to me. 

3. Navy Course in Conference Leadership, Fall, 1953 . I have had a 
fair amount of experience In conference leaderships, but here again I 
feel that a refresher course would be beneficial. 

4. Thirteen-Week Course in advanced Management, Har-vard Graduate 
Cchool of Public jtdinlniatration, Cambridge, Mass., Spring, 1953 . This 
Harvard course is reputed to offer an unexcelled opportunity to become 
familiar with the philosophy of top-level business management. 

b. Acquisition of oubstantlve Information and Knowledge- -Under this 
headir.g I have listed those parts of ray training plan which will provide 
me with substantive knowledge and skills required by my career plan. 

1 . Participation in Field Inspections of the Industrial Survey 
Division, May, August, December, 1952 . Inspect loris represent one of the 
major devices of management control, and participation in several of the 
field inspections of the Industrie! Survey Division will additionally 
help acquaint me with operating policies of other bureaus. 



2. Two-Week Tour in Financial Division, Bureau of Ordnance, Sxmaner , 
1952 . The purpose of this tour would be to gain some knowledge of the 
budget preparation, financial administration and fiscal systems as they 
function at the Bureau level. 

3 . One-Week Tour in the Office of the Assistant Comptroller . 
Director of Budget and Reports, Fall, 1952 . This brief tour would give 
me some insight into Navy-wide budgetary practices. 

4 . One-Week Tour in the Office of the Special Assistant to the 
Under Secretary for Manpower. Winter. 1952 . This tour would acquaint 
me with overall Navy manpower controls. 

5 . One-Week Tour in the Bureau of the Budget. Spring 1953 . The 
purpose of this tour will be two-fold: (1) to view the budget process 
at the top level; (2) to become acquainted with the Budget Bureau's 
tenagement Improvement Program. 

6 . One-Week Tour, split between Research and Development Board 
and Office of Naval Research, Spring, 1953* This and the following 
item are intended to give me some acquaintance with research administra- 
tion and management. Research is an important Navy task, and I include 
these two items since I have had no experience or training in this area. 

7 . One-Week Tour, split between Research and Development Division . 
Bureau of Ordnance, and the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Summer . 1953» 

8. One-Week Tour in Office of Industrial Relations. Fall. 1953 . 

This tour will give me a picture of the policy-making process relative 
to industrial relations. 

9 . One-Week Tour in Management Division. Office of the Comptroller 
of the Army, Spring. 1953 . The purpose of this tour will be to learn 
something of the management improvement techniques used in the Army. 

Other tours in Department of Defense and other government agencies 
to be arranged. 

c. Acquisition of Appreciation and General Information — The items 
listed here are more general than any of those appearing above. They 
are planned purely to add perspective, and an appreciation of the 
Navy's task. 

1 . One-Week Cruise Aboard a Naval Vessel. Summer. 1952 . 



Others to be arranged 
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List of CouferenceB Required 



1. One-weftk tour In Navy Office of Infonnation--Conference will be 
required with Deputy Chief cf Information. 

k. r’artlclputlon in Industrial Survey Division Inspections — Conference 
will be required with Director, Industrial Surveys. 

3. One-week tour in Office of Special ^kssistaut to the Under Secretetry 
for Manpower — Conference v/ill be required with the Special assistant to 
the Under Secretary. 

4. One-week tour in Office of the lissistant Comptroller, Director of 
Budget and Reports— Conference will be required with Director of Budget 
and Reports. 

5. Other conferences as required. 



List of Headings 

Chester I. Barnard — Organization and Management. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Hass., 1943. 

Mary F. Follett -- Dynar'iic ^.dministration. Harper, New York, 1939. 

Thomas I'. Lundy — Production Planning and Control. McGrav/-Kill , 

New York, 1950. 

F. J. Roethlisberger — f'anagement and Morals. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1941. 

Herbert a. Simon — ..dministrative Behavior. Macmillan. New York, 1947. 

F. Vi. Taylor — Scientific Management. Harper. New York, 1947. 

S. Hayakawa -- Language in action. Harcourt, Brace. New York, 1941. 

Bethel, S:cith, Atwater and Stackman — Industrial Organization and 
Management. McGraw-Hill. New York, 1945. 

Marvin Bower — Development of Executive Leadership. Harvard University 
Press. Cambridge, 1949. 

Learned, Ulrich and Booz -- Executive ^u:tion. Harvard University Press. 
Cambridge, 1951. 

Mooney and Reiley -- Principles of Organization. Harper. New York, 1947. 
Additional reading as selected. 
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Proposuls for Related Study 

1, I propose to continue taking evening courses in the fields of 
administrative nanagenent and budgeting, at American University, 
under Vm. entitlement. 

2. I propose to attend appropriate sessions and conventions of the 
Society for Advancement of ICanagement, and American Society for 
Public Administration. 

The proposed development plan is then forwarded to the employee's 
supervisor and any other interested persons for review, comment, and 
reconruendations. If any serious differences of opinion occur they are 
discussed with the prospective candidate with the intent of arriving 
at some compromise solution. This amended plan then goes to the 
Executive Development Panel for review and approval or disapproval. 

It is appropriate to note at this point that the Executive 
Development Panel membership is arranged to include top-level executives 
in the field of interest of the candidate. The program is fully dis- 
cussed during the course of the interview with the candidate. 

Training Procedu res . It has been menticned previously that 
training programs for executive personnel in the Navy Department are 
hand-tailored to meet the needs of the individual. The training program 
is highly flexible, a wide variety of training methods are used in 
different combinations depending upon the gaps which exist in each 
trainee's background of administrative knowledge and experience. In- 
dividual programs are permitted to vary in length from six months to 
two years. Six months is allov/ed if the training is intended to be 
full-time; part-time prOp-;rans are permitted to extend over a two-year 
period. The usual practice is to organize a six-month program and then 
extend it over a period of two years. In the Navy Department program, 
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to dote, tl-irty-eight eaployeee hjive either completed an executive 
development plan or are presently undergoing such training. The fol- 
lowing are among the most widely used training techniques for hetiirt- 
ment executives: 

1. Job Rotation. 

2. Understudy position .•?. 

3. University courses. 

a. Attendance at evening school in local universities 
in a degree program. 

b. After-hours graduate training program offered by 
local universities. 

c. University of Pittabxxrgh eight-week course in 
"Management Problems for Executives". 

4. Speaking assignments. 

5. r'articipution in professional societies. 

6. Coainittee assignments. 

7. Attendance at military schools such as the National *ar 
College and the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 

8. Basic communication and conference leadership training. 

9. Resei*ve training duty. 

10. Counselling junior workers. 

11. Substitution for superior while he is on vacation. 

12. Special assignments. 

13. Orientation courses. 

14. Instructor in supervisory training programs. 

In addition to activities of the type listed above, executive 
trainees attend an organized group seminar which meets once a week. 

Under the leadership of the Program Director, trainees plan and organize 
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i^roup activities in adniinistrat ive areas not covered by other phases 
of the Program. Included are sessions devoted to case studies in ad- 
ministration, lectures by guest speakers on specialized adiilnistrat ive 
subjects, and work group assignments on special projects. 

Other Trail: ing Techniques . In the imaediate /Washington area 
there are at least four other seminars or institutes not included in 
the outline above. These ore: 

1. Management Practices oeminar. 

2. .wfter-hours Graduate Training Program. 

3. Management Improver.*ent Institute. 

4. Office of Industrial Relations Institute. 

The Management Practices Seminar developed from an experimental 

training program utilizing the Harvard Case Method of studying adminis- 

57 

trative problems. The objectives of the program are: 

a. Develop further insight into and understanding of 
nanugment problems in an actual work situation. 

b. Provide an opportunity for evaluation of alternative 
actions in meeting a specific problem. 

c. Practice decision-making. 

d. Profit frcan past experiences in solving management 
problems. 

Since the success of the case method depends largely upon the skill of 
the discussion leader and the extent to which he is able to elicit 
active group participation, the seminar sessions are conducted by leaders 
especially skilled in le^^ding group discussions. Problens of the fol- 

57. Obtained from conversations with personnel in the Executive offices 
of the Secretary of the Havy, especially ’.tr. •< . P. Rogers. 
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lowing type ure usuc^lly iealt with; 

1, Hole of a task force, 

2. Field-departrent relationships, 

3. Selection for promotion, 

4, Line-staff relationship. s , 

b. Reorganization of an activity. 

Arrangements for after-hours courses have been nade with a number 
of universities In the V/ashingtcn area. 5inphasis is on instruction 
leading to a degree of Master of axtIs in three fields: 

a. governmental administration, 

b. canptr oiler ship, 

c. public personnel administration. 

These programs have been tailored to meet the needs of I\avy employees 
for additional academic training in administration and mcjaagement. 
Employees must raeet the admission standards established by the university 
concerned, and tuition fees must be paid by the individual anployee. 

The toinagement Improvement Institute is among the most importc^nt 
mant^gement development activities of the Navy Deijartnent and is sponsored 
by the Office of the Management Engineer, The purix>se of the Institute 
is to provide basic and refresher training in the fields of manager*ent 
and industrial engineering. Special emphasis is placed on the applica- 
tion of sound management principles to the solution of Navy management 

problems. The Institute courses are specifically designed for the 
58 

following groups: 

58, From conversation with Mr, Edward Lawson, ..ssociate Management 
Engineer, Office of the I-anagement Engineer, Navy Department, 
on 2d December 1953, 
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1. Heads of field activities, 

2. Heads of departments or equivalent positions in 
field act ivi ties , 

3. Officers (j^leutenant Commanders and above) occupying 
management or industrial engineering billets in 
Departmental or field activities. 

4. Key civilians (Grade GS-11 and above), Departmental 
and field, concerned with management engineering 
matters . 

The Institute program includes subjects dealing with both 
governraent al iUid industrial manugeroant methods and programs. The 
following partial list of topics from a recent Institute illustrates 
the topics covered; 

1. President’s Man^igement Improvement Program. 

2 . hlanpowor Managenieat . 

3. Executive Development. 

4. Application of Vfork ^.leasuremant in Private Industry. 

5. i.Ianagernent Cost Control. 

6. Multiple rJanagement . 

It is of interest to note that in the most recent Institute, topic 4 
above was presented by S. I. D'oPont deNemours Company; topic 5 by General 
Motors Corporation; and topic 6 by McCormick and Company, Inc. 

For sevo^'al years, the Office of Industrial Relations of the 
Navy Department has sponsored and conducted a series of institutes. To 
date, more tnan 800 individuals have taken part. These Institutes are 
two weeks in length, full-tlne, and ci^re held at various tLmes throughout 
the year. Particip^^nts are generally key executives in their respective 
naval activities, and are selected on the basis of nomination by tlielr 
coiamanding officers and approval by the Office of Industrial Relations. 
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^jnong the pre sentutlona given ut thia Institute are: 

1. Relationship of the Office of Industrial Relations to Under 
Secretary of the Navy, bureaus and offices of the Navy, and 
field activities. 

2. Responsibilities and duties of the Industrial Relations Officer 
in a naval activity. 

0. Recruiting, testing, and examining policies and guidelines. 

4. Safety and accident prevention proarttn, field safety surveys, 
accident analysis, recognition of excellence in safety achieve- 
ment . 

5. Basic objectives and principles of position classification in 
the Federal service, position evaluation methods, wage adiainis- 
traticn, wage determination, surveys, etc. 

6. labor relations and employee-management relations. 

7. Performance ratings: principles and procedures. 

8. Training for employee development. 

a. Major training programs 

b. Relationship of the training official to line 
officials in the local activity. 

c. Trends in training and development of civilian 
personnel . 

The subject coverage indicated above coupled with directed group dis- 
cussion of cases and experiences, according to ;>ir. Colbert, provides 
the best kind of orientation for line officials, military and civilian, 
in Navy Industrial relations policies and guidelines. 



Conclusions 



.Vith the approval of the Navy’s Executive Development Program 
formed ized by the written agree:-:ent between the Department of the Navy 



59. From conversations with Ilr. Roy Colbert, Trai'dng Division 
Director, Office of Industrial Relations, Navy Department, 
on December 28, 1953, 
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und the U. 3, Civil iervic e Gommiasion in January, 1950, and amended 
in May, 1951, executive training began with all the uncertainty and 
difficulty that is usual v/hen sonething new and untried is inaugurated. 
The first two years of executive training recorded a lack of acceptance 
by operating executives, especially the military, vagueness, and indirec- 
tion, and in some places adamant hostility toward such training, iiven 
to-day there are some who either fail or refuse to recognize the value 
of executive development training in the Navy Department. The most 
often stated criticism, again, particularly frcm the military, is 
'’There is not time to devote to such training because we oi'e forced by 
fa'*tors beyond our control to operate with inadequate numbers of quali- 
fied personnel'*. One officer has stated, ’’Some of the executives in 
my division are so over-loaded with work that some c orres^.^ondence has 
remained unanswered for three motiths. There just isn’t tirae to spare 
for training purposes’* .The writer admits that such conditions may exist 
in a large complex Federal organization; however, an inquiring mind 
would first suspect that here, indeed, is a place where the need for 
trainir.g most certainly exists, or at least where a study of the func- 
tional organization requirements is indicated. 3uch was the beginning 
of executive development training in the Navy Department. 

ikt present the prograrti is clearly defined, guidance is much im- 
proved, and line management has recognized the advantages to be obtained 
from executive training. Top-level aciiiinistrators including the Chief 
officers of the bureaus and offices have directed that line management 
will be responsible for nominating candidates for executive training. 

This has had a tremendous effect on the degree of ‘part icipation in the 
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prograza, evidenced by the fact that there are t^o hundred sixty-eight 
persons now in the program. 

The following appear to be the most significant features of the 
Navy program as it exists to-day: 

1. Organized pro.^rams for the selection and development of munageinent 
personnel are supported and promoted at the top management levels. 

2. Programs emphasize the training of technically qualified eiaployees 
with a high degree of potential administrative ability to fit 
them for increased management responsibility w ithin their own 
areas of specialization, 

3. Development progra^ns utilize a variety of techniques and methods, 
each designed to nest a specific training need. !*ony of these 
methods have proven successful in private industry. 

4. .Vithin each major organization of ihe Department, specially 
designatea boards and panels direct and control management train- 
ing activities to insure maintenance of uniformly high training ’ 
standards and conformance to organizational policy in thi s area. 

b. In general, programs fall into two broad groups: (1) those de- 
signed to develop outstanding employees for future executive 
positions and (2) those designed to improve the managament per- 
forraance of present executives, 

6. In some bureaus and offices progress is being made toward studying 
practical needs of the organiz.^t ion with the view of eventually 
integrating an executive inventory and placement plan with the 
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Strengths of the Pix)gra m. The fallowing points appear to the 
writer to be the major strengths of the Navy l>epartJient Sxecutive 
Development Program as it exists to-day: 

1. The program is highly flexible and Can, therefore, be made to 
fit the needs of the individual. 

2. Priority is given to the trainee permitting him to take part in 
Conference Leadership, Basic Communication and other on-the-job 
courses available, 

3. The entire Executive Development Programs Staff of the U. S, 
Civil Service Commission is available for consultation and 
guidance in any phase of executive training. 

4. .-w receptive attitude on the part of the trainee is developed 
and maintained by permitting him to originate his own training 
program and schedule. 

5. Many Institutes and Seminars are made available to the executive 
trainee. 

6. Planned work assignments are usod wijerever possible. 

7. The training program is integrated into regular operations. 

8. Top civilian managefaent support is given to all training. 

«V eaknesses of the Program . The basic weaknesses of the Navy 
Department Executive Development program as they appear to the writer 
axe : 

1. Little organization planning is evident. Organization planning 
should provide a blueprint of future and present executive needs, 
and give the relationship and content of the positions for which 
the executives are to be developed. 
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2. The executive training prorrun is not integrated with an 
executive inventory and placement plan. Integration w;lth 
such a plan would greatly improve the use of trained personnel. 

3. Too little rnanageiaent backing, particularly from the military, 
is still a serious impediment to wide participation in training. 

4. Many trainees are attempting to cover too uuch in too short 



a tine. 
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CRITERU 

rtS a result of the study of executive development training 
programs described in the previous sections, the following criteria 
are presented for use in establishing sL-nilar training programs in 
ordnance field activities; 

1. The program should be based on effective long-r^^nge 
organization planning. 

2. an Executive Development Committee should be appointed 
charged with the development of guiding principles and 
specific procedures necessary to the success of the 
program. 

3. The membership of the Executive Development Committee 
should include: (a) the Commanding Officer; (b) the 
operating heads of the various divisions of the activity; 

(c) the branch head of the ’’branch in questioA' in individual 
cases; and (d) the Industrial Relations Director as a 
staff representative. 

4. .k job description should be written for each position in 
the organization. 

5. .vn inventory or audit of personnel in executive positions 
should be made to detex'mine present and future executive 
requirements. Requirements should be projected ahead at 
least five years. 

6. appraisal report shoald be prepared on eacn executive 
und prospective executive outlining his performance, 
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potential, an^i training needs. 

7. ^ systematic selection procedure should be developed to 
permit the designation of candidates for training and 
development and to insure that no one is overlooked. 

8, Procedures should be developed tl^t will insure that 
(a) the progress of an individual and his needs for 
development are periodically reviewed, (b) development is 
planned to fit the individual’s requirements, c^nd (c) the 
individual receives counselling from line authority 
regarding his progress or lack of it. 
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HECOMvJSNiUTIOHG 

The following recommendations are offered with the hope that 
they will prore to be of value in the establishment of an executive 
development training program in an ordnance field activity. Those 
recommendations are based on this study of a wide assortment of 
training programs, and on the criteria established as a result of 
this study. 

1. Organization Planning 

Organization planning is the key to the solution of executive 
problems, and therefore must be the first step in setting up a train- 
ing program. Organization, of course, is inevitable. Management is 
faced with the choice of two ulTernutives : planned organization, or 

haphazard organization. This, often, is a difficult choice because 
haphazard organization is truly undesirable and planned organization 
is inevitably resisted. The control of tais problem requires the 
intelligent application of the following concepts; 

a. Delegation of responsibility and authority. 

b. Principles of good administration. 

c. Principles of effect! ve supervision. 

d. Principles of coitpetent staff assistance to lino managers. 

The organization chart is, of course, an essential element; 

however, it is not sufficient. The qualifications of the executives 
who raay fill the charted positions should bo determined by outlining: 

a. The duties and responsibilities to be met by the inctunbent. 

b. The extent of authority ho shall exercise. 
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c. The relationships he must satisfactorily maintain :vith 
others, either individually or in groups. 

This outline should be sufficiently detailed to serve as a basis for; 

a. lAanagament selection of candidates to fill the position. 

b. Determination of training needs. 

c. Planning means for development. 

d. Review of perfomance against position requirements. 

8. The Replacement Chart 

dL replacement chart or table should be prepared on which the 
names of the incumbent for each position are listed together with the 
names of the persons who may be considered candidates to fill the 
position in the event of a vacancy. This device gives a working list 
of the best prospects for leadership within a group. 

The first test of the replacement table or chart is a study 
of ages, viuite frequently this results in surprises. Many companies 
have discovered poor distribution in the age of key personnel. The 
spotlighting of the age distribution, retirement plans, and expected 
resignations will point out the positions for which u replacement must 
bo made available at some specific date. 

3. Executive appraisal 

• 4 J 1 appraisal report should be prepared on each prospective 
executive. The report should include at least the following informa- 
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u. What c.re his qualifications - strengths and weaicnesses, 

b. y/hut ore his possibilities - growth potential. 

c. ^liat the person needs in the way of training. 

d. A planned course of action. 

This report requires a most thorough knowledge of the capacities of 
each person named on the replacement chart or table, V/here there is 
a tendency to neglect carefully studied appraisals \Tith the statement, 
"We Icnow our people**, one is reminded that factual personal histories 
of work experience frequently lack important data, which are much 
easier to obtain than information on abstract factors, such as 
interests, personality, and leaderah ip qualit ies. 

4. IndiTidual Training 

Training must he tailored to the findings in the appraisals of 
the individual’s needs, apd to tie requireraents of the position each 
nay fill as indicated by the replacement chart. The needs of the 
organization as a whole must not bo subordinated or overlooked. One 
cannot afford to train people just for the sake of training them. 

This last point appears to be a weakness of many government training 
programs . 



5. Techniques and Procedures 

^ study of the training and development techniques available 
to the field activity should be made, including the possibility of 
arrangements with local educational institutions, colleges, and 
universities. The possibilities of such techniques as: 
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a- Job rotation. 

b. Special asoi^naients. 

c. Seminars and institutes. 

d. Group discussions. 

e. University courses such as those offered at Harvard, 
luassachuset ts Institute of Technology, and University 
of Permsvlvoniu, should be explored. 

6. Executive Devolopnent Board or Committee 

Finally, sn Executive Jevelopment Board or Coionittae should be 
a^'pointed and charged with the development of guiding principles and 
specific procedures necessary to the success of the program. This 
committee should review records and performance of personnel in 
executive positions, determine training needs, select candidates, 
develop or approve the individual training program, and conduct the 
review and follow-up functions necessary to the development of the 
personnel in the prograiTi, This committee, of course, should have its 
membership muie up along the lines stated in the criteria presented 
earlier in this study, and should not be subordinate to any other 
training committee operating in the organization. 

7. Precautions 

a. The activity commander must establish the proper "climate^ 
within the organization. No program can succeed if top 
management does not back the program all the way. 

b. Insure that training is, and remains, a ‘*line^ function. 

A program cannot succeed if the operation of the program 
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is turned over to staff personnel or to outsiders. 

c. The worth of an executive developrcent training program 
should be measured not only in terms of dollars, but 
also in terms of the intangible and long-range results. 

d. The program should not be one in vhich a major part 

is observational in character. An observational program 
does not pjerrait the operation of one of the essential 
elements of any training program — Learning by doing. 

e. Insure that the programs are suited to the requirements 
of the individual. All executives should not be put 
throu^ the same course. 

f. It is essential that a program start slowly and that it 
start at the top of the management hierarchy. The better 
programs in existence have been evolutionary, not reforms. 

g. Insure that too large a scope is not taken at first; 
obtain success with each step and gradually expand the 
program. 

h. Make certain that it is well understood that the program 
is voluntary. Participants will usually not give full 
cooperation to a compulsory program. 

i. Beware of instituting verbatim programs that have been 
designed for other activities. An effective program is 
one that has been especially arranged for the activity 



in question. 
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Finally, an executive development program may be viewed at 
first as dealing only with individuals in the higher levels of 
management. It should be started at that level. However, if execu- 
tives are to be selected in the future from lower levels of super- 
vision, the executive development program will eventually have to 
consider the selection of first-line supervisors, the selection and 
development of potentied supervisors, and even perhaps the selection 
of anployees. 
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.J>PEtJDIX A 
AGREE! :EI^'T FOR 

EXB3UTIVE SELBCTION DEVELOPMENT PROGI-UI53 
DEPARTl.EvT CF THE KaVY 
{approved Januiary 30, 1950) 

A. PURPOSE. Proertoiis undertaken undei' this t^greemeut are directed 
tOTvard systematic career development of outstanding employees. It 
anticipates the ci'eatioa of a group of career executives through 
planned work assignments and related study: 

1. Indoctrination and induction of specially selected and specially 
supervised employees into the major specialties of administration. 

2. The development of present employees qualified in a limited ad- 
ministrative or techi»ical field by increasing the scope of their 
administrative knowledges and abilities. 

3. The addition for professional and scientific personnel of the 
administrative knowledges and abilities necessary to assume 
professional and scientific administrative duties. 

B. RESPONSIBILITY FOR aDMI1IISTR.iT I OH. The Industrial Relations (Civil- 
ian Personnel) Department of an activity will be responsible for the 
development, administration, and evalvat ion of 

1. The selection procedures. 

2. The training procedures. 

3. The placement procedures. 

4. The maintenance of suitable minimum records to provide post-audit 
judgments by Civil Service Goirmlsaion inspectors. 

C. NaTURE of the GROUP: Typically, the groups indicated in the purpose 

can be represented by: 

Group 1. A young person with a high level of learning ability and 
an effective personality who needs broad experience in 
administrative fields as a basis for future executive 
pos it ion. 

2. An adriinistratlve specialist, grades GS-7 through 15, who 
is adequately qualified in his present specialty and has 
given evidence of potential for future growtn, but who needs 
planned experiences in other administrative fields to assume 
responsibilities as a competent executive or administrator. 
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Croup 3. A profesaionul or scientific employee who has given evi- 
dence of potential for future growth and viio must expect 
to assume duties in the administrative field in order to 
continue advanc ament in the professional or scientific 
area. 

Croup 4. A wage board employee who has given evidence of potential 
for future growth who (a) is in a IV A position, or (b) 
possesses the necessary experience qualifications for a 
rv A position. 

D. REQUESTS FOR PARTICIPATION: Individuals may be considered for 

participation based on: 

1. An application which is accompanied by a training proposal of 
the type listed below, or 

2. Nomination by an administrative official who will provide or 
who will prepare in cooperation with the individual nominated 
a training proposal in the form indicated below: 

E. PROCEDURES FOR «IS.!INISTrto.TION : iua Executive Selection and Develop- 

ment Board will be established under the procedures and criteria 
which follow: 

1. Establishment of Board 

a. The Board will consist of sufficient members to represent 
the major ureas in 1iie field of udralnistration. 

b. The Board will be supplemented by additional members in the 
scientific and tecluiical fields as the needs arise. 

c. The Industrial Relations (Civilian Personnel) Officer will 
be chairman of the Boeird. 

d. By agreement of two or more activities, joint boards may be 
established. 

2. Selection of Boaxd Llembers 

a. Board manbers shall be selected from the high level managerial 
grouyj of the activity . 

b. Members will be appointed by the head of the activity. 

3. Criteria for Selection of Board Cambers 
Board members must possess; 

a. Outstanding administrative, scientific, or tecluiical qualifi- 
cations in their own specialized fields. 
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b. Demonstrated ability to evaluate qualification and potential! 
ties of their own employees and to train and develop them. 

c. Interest in and acceptance of the objectives of the program. 
4. Functions of the Board 

a. To require and approve training proposals. 

b. To select candidates after evaluation of qualifications, 
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analysis of 






(1) 


Experience 






(2) 


Education and training 






(3) 


Performance record 






(4) 


Test results 






(5) 


Corroborative information from supervisors, 
employers, instructors, etc. 


former 




(6) 


Interview reports 




c • 


To certify successful completion of the training. 




de 


To follow-up and evaluate effectiveness of training programs 
and to recoaraend improvements when necessary. 


e« 


To withdraw approval of training when it appears 


that 




(1) 


The training plan is being disregarded, or 





(2) Supervisors of the trainee report failure on the part of 
the trainee in assimilating the training given. 

f. To receive and act on objections from non-selected candidates 
operating and administrative officials. 

g. To prcraote acceptance and to stiirmlate use of the program. 

5. Functions of the Chairman 

a. To develop and administer the program. 

b. To develop standards and criteria for operating the program. 

c. To provide training and technical assistance to Board members 

d. To maintain operation of the program to conform to standards. 

e. To stimulate activities of the Board to obtain results with 
minimum time and effort. 
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F. TRAINING PLAN: a standard training plan cun be arrived at for 

entry into administrative fields. No standard plan, however, will 
be assigned to meet additional needs of technicians, adninietrators, 
scientists, wage board employees, or professionals who are already 
competent in a limited field. For the latter groups individual 
training proposals will be necessary. 

1. The following is an example of a standard bueic training prograffi 
for personnel fron Group I. 

a. Orientation . Three weeks. 

Talks by or interviews with outstanding administrators, 
discussions, and presentation of functions of government, the 
Department and bureaus. Reading and study in field of adminis- 
tration . 

b. Planned work assignments . 

(1) Rotating work assignments in administrative fields — 
fifteen weeks. 

Work assignments in the major administrative fields in 
which the intern needs training and experience. Typically, 
the intern would be assigned to three weeks in each of the 
offices in the bureau or activity responsible for the fol- 
lowing subject-matter: (a) budget and fiscal, (b) organiza- 

tion and methods, (c) personnel, (d) office services, and 
(e) public information and publications. 

(2) Assignment to administrative Officer . — Two weeks. 

The intern would be assigned to work as closely as 
possible under the supervision of an administrative official 
(Administrative Officer duties). 

(3) Trial assignment .--Five weeks. 

This period would be used as a "trial assignment” for 
the position to which the person may be assigned after 
completion of training. 

c. Seminars .-- Such as 

Talks by leading people in various administrative fields. 
Discussion of programs and projects. Self-improvement 
activities for the interns, such as discussion leading, 
public speaking, report writing, and arranging meetings. 

d. Related Study . — Attendance at a local university, taking 
correspondence courses, reserve officer training, participating 
in other organized group activities. 
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Appropriate courses to be arranged according to the train- 
ing needs of the intern. 

e. Career counseling . -- aS necessary, throughout the progran. 
Advice and guidance will be furnished by a competent 
counselor. 

2. Personnel in groups 2, 3, and 4, (as indicated in paragraph c) 
will be required to submit individual training proposals which 
must Include the following: 

a. The tredning objective 

b. Outline and duration of the planned work assignments (not 
less than six months or more than two years total) necessary 
to achieve the training objective. Full use will be made of 
present in-service training programs conducted by the 
Department of the Navy. For higher levels of jb rsonnel , 
most training will be individual consultations, conferences, 
or part-ti-ne continuing assignments with periodic reports 

on what is learned. Subsequent training will be primarily 
on-the-job training under selected supervisors, all of which 
will be supplemented by related study as approved or recom- 
mended by the S/.ecutive Selection Boeird. 

c. A list of required individual and staff conferences necessary 
for proper induction into each new administrative area. 

d. A list of assigned readings on which reports will be made to 
the supervisor of the administrative area in which training 
will be taken. 

e. Proposals for related study, which may include evening school 
or correspondence courses from educational Institutions, 
attendance at prof essioned societies, or Individual pe?)ers 
pertinent to the field of study, 

f. ttgreenents to make brief narrative progress reports, at least 
quarterly. 

g. Nomination of one or mere persons to be considered as 
training adviser to the Individual. 

3. Training proposals may include attendance at universities or 
colleges pursuing specialized courses. 

G. OPERATING DETAILS; 

1. For Group 1 individuals the standard training proposal will apply 
(See paragraph 1 under "TRAIKII'^G PLAN”). This is expected to 
provide a broad base for future executive development and to 
allow the individual to be assigned to any one of the following 
administrative specialties at the completion of six months of 
training. 
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GS-201 Personnel i^dniinistrjition Series 

GS-212 Placenent Series 

GS-213 loiualif Ications Rating Series 

GS-214 Test Hating Series 

GS-221 Position-Classification Series 

GS-222 Occupational ^uied-ysis Series 

G3-223 Salary and Wage «.dmlnistration Series 

GS-230 Einployee Relations Series 

GS-301 General Clerical and ^i-cbninlstratiTe Series 

GS-303 Organization and Methods Examining Series 

GS-304 Budget administration Series 

GS-1711 Instruction Series 

2. Group 2, 3, and 4 , individuals will be given training according 
to the training proposal. The basic requiranent will be for 
the training to complete necessary coverage of the following 
administrative fields: 

a. Personnel administration 

b. General ^.dministratlcn 

c. Organization and Methods 

d. Budget .administration 

e. Public Information and Publishing 

H. author IZ.1TI ON : The Industrial Relations (Civilian Personnel ) Office, 

acting under the direction of the Executive Selection aid Development 
Board, will provide the written confirmation that the requirements 

of the training proposal are being r© t as a necessary prerequisite 
to personnel actions based on this agreement. 

I. ACTIONS UNDER AUTHDRIZATICN (PLACEMENT): 

1, Individuals in positions below grade GS-7, or equivalent ungraded 
positions, who successfully complete the six months standard 
basic training program may thereupon be promoted to grade GS-7 

in any one of the listed class series (see “OPERATING DETAILS”, 
paragraph 1 ) . 

2. Persons in grades GS-7 through 15 (see "OPER.ATING DEPaILS”, 
paragraph 1) may, for training purposes under an approved training 
plan, be transferred to positions at the same level in any of the 
listed class series. Further, as may bo provided under an ap- 
proved training progran, persons in grades GS-7 throng 15 in the 
listed class series may, upon successful completion of prescribed 
requirenents be transferred and/or promoted to the next higher 
promotional level in that one of the oi;her listed class series 
toward which the trairdng was directed. Such transfers and/or 
promotions may be made on the basis that the training program 
will be required to provide the equivalent or established experi- 
ence requirements. 
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3. Persons in Group 3 with professional or scientific backgrounds 
may be given credit for training time under an approved proposal 
against the tire requirements for the next higher level job in 
the professional or scientific series, or may have the training 
time applied against administrative experiences which may be 
necessary for such a promotion. 

4. Persons itio successfully complete the approved training program 
for wage board personnel may be given credit for this training 
time in applying for a position at the next higtier level. Persons 
in this group may have the training time applied against ad- 
ministrative experience requirements for promotion to positions 
listed under paragraph G-1. 
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LETTER FROM CKAlRl/AK, CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 



TO THE UNDER SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
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LETTER FROM CH«IRtlAN, CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSICSN, TO THE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COKiaSSION 
Wbshineton 25, D.C, 

April 27, 1951 



Honorable Dan A. Kimball 
Under Secretary of the Nary 
Department of the Navy 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Ktr. Kimball: 

The proposal for Executive Selection and Development Programs for 
the Department of the Navy which you submitted with your letter of 
April 6 , 1951 has been reviewed by the Commission and is accepted to 
supersede the original agreement of January 30, 1950, 

Representatives of our Inspect inn Service have informed us of the 
success of your programs under the original agreement. It is noteworthy 
that not only was your Department the firat to effect an Executive 
Development Agreement, but with the broader coverage provided by the new 
agreement also the first to extend the program to the field service and 
wage board employees. 

We congratulate the Department of the Navy on this progressive step 
taken at a time when the selection and development of corapetent executive 
and administrative personnel will play so vital a part in our defense 
activities. 

Again, let us assure you that the staff of the Commission will 
cooperate in every possible way with your Department and that you have 
our earnest support in the conduct of these programs. 

Sincerely yours, 

/s/ ROBERT RAJ-SP3CK 

Robert Ramspeck 

Chairman 



' t 
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^ESIiPIX C 

naval 0-lDNANCS ITi3TRUCTICN, 12230.4, of July 7, 1953 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Bureau of Ordnance 
Washington 25, D. C. 

NAVORD INSTRUCTION 12230.4 

From: Chief, Bureau of Ordnance 

To: Distribution List 

Subj: Navy Executive Development Program for civilian personnel; 

Bureau participation in 

Ref; (a) NAVORDINST 12230.2, finployee Deveioptneut Opportunities, 
of 29 Oct 1952 

Enel: (1) Sample training plan (technical) 

(2) Sample training plan (administrative) 

(3) Sa iple training plan (administrative) 

(4) Detailed procedures for nomination 

1. Purpose . The Navy Executive Development Program is designed to serve 
the interests of the Bureau by developing a more effective civilian 
working force. Interests of the Individuals who may enter the program 
will be served by broadening their administrative skills and knowledge. 

In many cases it will result in more rapid promotion than would other- 
wise be the case. This program has streng Bureau sponsorship. It will 
require serious purpose and work from each participant. The program may 
ultiir.ately prove to be one of the most effective tools for developing the 
best that is in our civilian force and thereby of achieving our objective 
of having the best run organization In the govermnent. The purpose of 
this Instruction is to describe the operation and philosophy of the 

Navy Executive Development Program. 

2. Cancellat ion . This Instruction and reference (a) supersede and 
cancel Part III, Chapter 3, Section 8 of the Bureau of Ordnance Organi- 
zation and Procedures Manual. Notation to that effect should be made on 
pages 152-152.2 of the I^anual. 

3. Background . The armed Forcee in thi s country have fbr many- years 
paid close attention to the development of their officer personnel for 
ultimate assignment to higher level managerial positions. In addition 
to the more conventional methods of training, Job-rotat ion has been used 
extensively for this purpose. Job-rotation among military' personnel 

is so common to-day that its training aspects are often overlooked. 
Nevertheless, it has been successful in developing leadership where the 
potential for it already existed, and in broadening and intensifying the 
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individual’s administrative experience. Industry has been forced, in 
recent years, owing to the very short labor market and the highly 
competitive nature of our modern economy, to adopt similar measures to 
develop their managerial personnel for tomorrow’s top posts, ab a 
result, well organized prograns of executive development ore to be 
found in a number of large industries. The primary factors affecting 
the successful development of a program in the Bureau are: 

a. In July 1949, the Secretary of the Navy realized that the Navy 
Department could no longer leave to chance the development of competent 
civilian managers, and that the tightening labor market was making it 
increasingly difficult to employ ready-made managerial pei’scnnel from 
the outside, .iccordingly , on agreement was made with the Civil Service 
Commission in early 1950 to initiate a program designed to develop the 
administrative skills of civilians who evidenced unusual potential for 
service to the Navy. Thus the program was instituted by and enjoys the 
full support of the Secretary of the Navy. 

b. While in the past the opportunity to participate in the Navy 
Executive Development Program has regularly been made available to Bureau 
civilian employees, the degree of participation has been low. Those who 
have participated in the progrejn to date have been uniformly outstanding, 
but their nomination and selection have been accomplished in the face of 
certain difficulties. These ore; 

(1) The initiative to participate in this program has been left 
largely with interested employees, accordingly, line management has 
tended to assume a passive role toward their nomination and selection. 

(2) There has been a tendency on the part of many of the more 
able and deserving civilian er;ployees to postpone making application for 
the program because they have felt that their current work responsibilities 
would not allow them to take the time necessary to complete the program. 

(3) There has been a tendency on the part of many of the less 
deserving and less able employees to make application for the program as 
a way out of their career difficulties, whether real or imagined. 

(4) Supervisors have tended to release their less able employees 
for this program because such erii)loyees tended to be in the "more availa- 
ble" category. Conversely, supervisors have tended to discourage their 
more able and more deserving employees from applying because they have 
been in the "less available" category. 

c. To encourage increased participation in the Executive Development 
Program, the procedure for nominating candidates has been modified to 
place the responsibility for nominating in the chain of connand. (No 
publicity will be given to this program other than inclusion in reference 
(a), "Employee Development Opportunities," and memoranda to divisions at 

appropriate intervals.) 
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4. Description . The Executive Developraent Program la divided Into 
two sub-programs, the Executive Trainee Program (GS-8 through GS-15), 
and the Man&gement Intern Program (GS-l through GS-7). 

a. Executive Trainee Program * The development of both tech- 
nical and administrative personnel is provided by tMs program through 
rotational assignments, seminars, field trips, selected readings, 
and related university study, 

(1) The following are examples within the scope of the 

program: 

(a) Engineering and scientific personnel may broaden their administra- 
tive experience and knovfledge and thus qualify thenselves for higher 
managerial responsibilities within their own line of work. Enclosure (1) 
is a copy of an actual plan for training which served this purpose. 

(b) Administrative specialists may use the program as a vehicle for 
transfer to other administrative areas for which they would not nonnally 
qualify. Enclosure (2) is a copy of an actual plan for training which 
resulted in such a transfer, (c) Administrative specialists may use 
the program to broaden their knowledge of administration within their 
own area, and thus fulfill partial requirements for promotion, * plan 
for training which actually accomplished this purpose Is illustrated 

in enclosure (3). 

(2) shown by the enclosed training plans, a large part of 
the training consists of productive work. Training assignments when 
skillfully planned to make use of dally operating problems will make 

the training program leas expensive from the standpoint of office workload. 
While such assignments may not always reflect the work priorities of the 
branch or section, operating problems can be exploited profitably for 
training purposes. The Civilian Training Section and the Bureau’s 
Executive Develoj.tnent Panel offer assistance to nominees and their 
supervisors in developing such training plans. 

(3) For candidc-tes of grade GS-13 and above, an additional 
training element is available. Participation in "Management Institutes" 
offered at universities such as Pittsburgh, Northwestern, Cornell, and 
Columbia, is available on an optional basis. These programs, varying 
from four to eight weeks in length, pertain to executive problems and 
techniques. In addition to salary, the Bureau will pay tuition, travel 
and per diem for successful aiplicants. 

(4) The Executive Trainee program requires a minimum of six 
months training. Because it is unrealistic to assume that outstanding 
persons can be given full-time training assignments for a six-month 
period, in the face of other work priorities, training assignments may 
be spread over a period of two years, on a part-time basis. With the 
trainee spending cnly 25 per cent of his time on training assignments. 
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consisting largely of productive woric, supervisors should feel less 
hesitant about releasing subordinate*. 

b. Management Intern Program 

(l) Management Interna are selected from personnel currently 
working in any position within grades GS-1 thioxigh GS-7. Candidates 
may use this program to transfer to an administrative specialty, or to 
increase their effectiveness in any administrative area in which they 
are already working. The six-month training period should be entered 
on a full-time basis, and equals one year of experience for qualification 
purposes. 

5. Nominating Procedure 



a. Executive Trainee Program . Responsibility for nominating can- 

didates will rest with the chain of command, on the level of Branch Head 
or higher. 3tep-by-step nominating procedure, presented in detailed 
form in enclosure (4) is briefly: (1) referral of applicant to Ad2c 

for testing; (2) candidate is given required tests; (3) test results, 
and probability of success of formal nomination are discussed with the 
applicant and his supervisor; (4) if the applicant's qualifications 
warrant, a formal nomination and training plan are prepared and sub- 
mitted as described in enclosure (4); (5) BuOrd Executive Development 

Panel interviews the candidate and recommends approval or disapproval 

of his nomination; (6) on receipt of BuOrd Panel approval and recom- 
mendations, the Navy Executive Development Board (Departmental) makes 
the final selection. Applications for participation in the program 
will be received at any time, but will be processed quarterly according 
to the following dates: 

Beginning of planned 

Deadlines for applications Work Assignments 

16 Febniary 20 ^pril 

16 May 20 July 

16 ikUgust 20 October 

16 November 20 January 

b. Management Intern Program . This program is offered annually, 
beginning early in January. The deadline for nomination is approximately 
6 November. Nominations follow the same procedure described for the 
Executive Trainee Program. 

/s/ W. F. Schoeffel 

DISTRIBUTION 
A B In Le 

Division and Program Directors 
Branch and Section Heads 
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BUORD PROCEDURES FOR NOMINATION AND SELECTICN 
NAVY EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
A. Informal Initial Step s: 

Step 1 : Referral of employee for p'ellmlnary written examination. 

a. This referral may result frcm systematic inventory of person- 
nel potential by Branch Heads or higher echelons, or, it may be the 
result of the initiative of an employee who desires an opportunity for 
development. 



b. The si^ervlsor reports the employee's name, grade, position 
title, orgenizational code, and his own name and phone number to the 
Recorder, BUORD Executive Development Panel (Ad2c), 

c. When examination is scheduled by the Departmental Civilian 
Personnel Division (DCPD), of the Executive Office of the Secretary 

(EXOS), ,»d2c notifies tbe supervisor of the time and place. 

Step 2 ; Notification of Examination Results and Recommendations. 

a. DCPD (EXOS) submits results of examination to the Recorder, 
BUORD Executive Development Panel (Ad2c), 

b. Ad2c advises noralnee's supervisor of test results and consults 
with him regarding probability of success Of success of formal applica- 
tion and nomination, and nature of training program proposal, if any. 

c. Supervisor Infonaa nominee of test results and decision 
reached in (b) above. 

B. Formal Presentations aid Reviews: 



Step 1 : Employee applies by preparing a memorandum requesting 

nomination to llie progran. 

a. Addressee: Recorder, Navy Executive Development Board (DCPD), 

via (l) employee’s supervisor, (2) Branch Head, (3) Division Director or 
the executive officer in charge of budget and compliment, and (4) Recorder, 
DUORD Executive Development Pansl (Ad2c;, 

b. Subject: Executive Developiaent Program foe (nune of employee, 

his grade, BUORD code); proposal for 

c. References: N;»C0RDI1^ST 12230.2 (citing appropriate paxagraph) 
and (b) NAVOHDE'IST 12230.4. 
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d. Enclosures: (1) Proposed SxecutlTe Developnent Plan. 

(This plan should include, la chart form or otherwise; What is to be 
learned, where it la to be learned, how it la to be learned — if by work 
experience, research project, course of study, etc. — how long it will 
take, and to whom the employee will be responsible at the time. It 
should also show who is to be the employee's counselor or counselors 
during the program. Examples of programs are arallable in .»d2c as well 

as general assistance with respect to developing a program), (2) Standard 
XS Fora 57, completed and up to date. 

e. Content; Paragraph (1) should request oon slderation for 
executive development. Subsequent paragraphs should set forth the 
employee's Training Objective and Statement of Career Interests. 

f. The memo and all endorsements should be forwarded with an 
original and one courtesy copy. Six copies of the memo and pi-oposed 
employee development plan should be delivered to the Recorder (,^d2c). 

Step 2 ; Ehidorsaaants and BuORD Review. 

a. The employeo's supervisor, and the other raanageiaent represen- 
tatives to whom the memorandum is routed within the Division, will each 
add their comments and recammendations by use of the standard Navy 
correspondence procedur e. 

b. The Recorder, Executive Development Panel (Ad2c) will; 

(1) Review the memorandum, enclosures, and endorsements for 
compliance with procedure and informational adequacy for review by the 
Panel. 



(2) Submit to the Chairman and each Panel meiaber a copy of 
the memorandum requesting nomination and a copy of the DCPD (BXOS) exam- 
ination report. 

(3) Place consideration of the nomination on the agenda for 
the next panel meeting. 

(4) Set up a folder on the nominee, filing the first carbon 
copy of the memorandum and all subsequent documents relating to the 
executive development program for that employee. 

c. Action by BUORD Executive Development Panel; 

(1) Reviews application and endorsements. 

(2) Sets up membership of BUORD Interview Panel and date for 
meeting with employee. 
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(3) The Interview Panel assesses the noroinee to determine 
adequacy of his proposed program, recaamenda revisions, and considers 
his acceptability for the Executive Development Program. The Panel is 
composed of personnel familiar with the areas covered by the proposed 
program. 



(4) The BUORD Executive Development Panel, by endorsing 
the memorandum requesting nomination, recommende acceptance of the 
nominee by the Navy Executive Development Board, or recoimnends to the 
employee’s Division that the nanination be withdrawn. «n endorsement 
is prepared by the Recorder of the Executive Development Panel for 
signature of the Chairman, and the interview rating sheets of the Review 
Panel are attached as an enclosure to the endorsement if acceptance 
has been recoitimended. 



Step 3: Departmental .^.ction: 



a. 



Action by Recorder of Board. 

(1) ChscJfs nomination papers for completeness and compliance 
with required procedure. 

(2) Presents norainations to Departmental Panel. 



b. Action by Panel. 

(1) Reviews nomination and interviews applicant. 

(2) Accepts, rejects, or reccnmends changes in proposed 
training program. 



c. Action by Chairman of Board. 

tl) By Navy letter Informs Chairman, BuORD Executive 
Development Pane, Via Recorder (Ad2c) of acceptance or rejection of 
nominee and transmits to the Bureau forms NaVEXOS 3114 and 3108, 
Depai-traental and Navy Executive Development .agreements, respectively. 
The letter is prepared by the Recorder for the signature of the 
Chairman . 
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